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Does your daughter 
write with one hand 


fe 


Is school work a never-ending struggle ? 

Is it a fight with one hand figuratively tied behind her? 

So often the difference between poor marks and good 
ones is a portable typewriter. So often quick thinking calls 
for writing with two hands. 

A typewriter removes the barrier between thought and 
expression. For typing is thought-writing — speedy, effort- 
less, fluid. 

For her own sake —for better marks and greater self- 
confidence —provide your child with a portable typewriter. 
But provide her with the best! 

She'll want the new Royal Portable 
Most teen-agers do. Surveys show that boys and girls of 
high school age would rather have a Royal than any other 
portable. Just compare the new Royal Portable with any 
other — feature for feature — and you'll see why: 
Royal has Finger-Flow Keys! Keys shaped to the contour 
of the finger tips—giving more clearance between rows of 
keys, making for easier, faster, more accurate typing! 
Royal has an “office typewriter” keyboard! The key- 
board’s identical in size and slope with that of an office type- 


»-. Or two? 


writer. Controls are the same, too. Truly, it’s the standard 
typewriter in portable size! 


Royal has Speed Spacer! A new space bar built right 
into the typewriter’s frame. Scientifically placed so that the 
thumb can’t miss it! 


Royal has streamlined beauty! There’s a modern, years- 
ahead look to the new Royal —a completely new design. 
Sturdy new beauty that’s designed to withstand years of 
rugged treatment. 


You get “Magic” Margin, too! Along with all the great 
new typing features goes famous “Magic” Margin — the 
exclusive Royal convenience that sets margins in a split- 
second! And there ‘are scores of other time-saving, work- 
saving features! 

What other portable typewriter offers all this? See the 
new Royal at your dealer’s. Learn how easy it is to own 
one. Two models: Quiet De Luxe and Arrow. 


Royal Portable 


The World's First Truly Modern Portable Typewriter 





Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


“Magic” is a.registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Plane Stays Aloft 
For Record 1,008 Hours 


Two pilots recently set a new 
world’s record by keeping their 
plane, Sunkist Lady, in the air for 
1,008 hours (six weeks). 

The old record, made 
ago, was 726 hours. 

The two pilots are Bill Barris, 36, 
and Dick Reidel, of Fullerton, 
California. 

On March 15 they took off on a 
cross-country, non-stop flight to 
Miami, Florida, in their single en- 
gine plane. For a few weeks Sunkist 
Lady flew over Florida cities. Then, 
on the way back to Fullerton, the 
plane spent time over Beaumont, 


10 years 


San Angelo, and E] Paso, Texas; 
New Orleans, Louisiana; and Tuc- 
son, Arizona. 


A ground crew of three mechanics 
in a jeep followed Sunkist Lady dur- 
ing the flight. When the plane need- 
ed gasoline, it dropped close to the 
speeding jeep. One pilot handed 
the empty gasoline cans to a me- 
chanic who gave him full cans. 

Sunkist Lady was refueled hun- 
dreds of times this way during the 
flight. The plane’s tank holds only 81 
gallons of gasoline, enough for 12 
hours of flying. 


The mechanics also handed the 
pilots their mail, water for sponge 
baths, and food—fruit juices, milk, 
and roasted or broiled meats. 

At night one pilot sat at the con- 
trols while the other slept on a 
mattress. Every four hours they 
changed places. 

The two pilots had tried three 
times before to break the record— 
twice last October and once last De- 
cember. 

The record flight tired both men. 

“It seems as if we've been up here 
since we were small boys,” Pilot 
Barris called down to the jeep on 
the day Sunkist Lady passed the old 
record. 

“We're so tired we don't talk to 
each other now,” Pilot Reidel called 
down during the last 24 hours. 

But the pilots had little trouble in 
the air. One night a window fell out 
while they were cleaning it. They 
spent a few chilly hours. During the 
next refueling run, mechanics hand- 
ed them up a new window. 

They lost their tail wheel over 
Miami, Florida, but Sunkist Lady 


skidded in safely at Fullerton when 
the flight ended. 





Pheto courtesy of Santa Ana Globe 


Sunkist Lady takes on cans of gasoline without making a landing. 





Russia Makes Offer 


o 


To Lift Berlin Blockade 


The Russian delegate to the U.N. 
has said that his government is ready 
to end the Berlin blockade. He said 
his government will do this if the 
U.S., Britain, and France will: 

l. End their blockade of the Rus- 
sian zones of Germany and Berlin. 

2. Agree to discuss what to do 
with all of Germany. 

As we go to press, the U. S. State 
Department has asked Russia to put 
this offer in writing. 

To understand the blockades in 
Germany, we must go back to 1945. 

At the end of World War II Ger- 
many was divided into four zones. 
Each zone was occupied by one of 
the Big Four—the U.S.. Britain, 
France, and Russia. 

It was decided that the Big Four 
should have their German head- 
quarters in Berlin, former capital of 
Germany. Berlin, like Germany, was 
divided into four zones. 

Berlin is inside the Russian zone of 
Germany. But Russia promised to 
let the other three members of the 





Big Four pass through the Russian 
zone to reach Berlin. 

A year ago trouble started. First 
the Russians stopped going to the 
meetings of the Allied Control Coun- 
cil for Germany. The Allied Control 
Council is the name for the Big Four 
rulers of Germany. 

Next the Russians said they would 
inspect all railroad trains, trucks, and 
cars going in or out of Berlin. The 
Western Allies (the U.S., Britain, 
France) refused to allow inspection. 

Last June Russian forces block- 
aded all highways and railroads lead- 
ing to Berlin. Russia’s aim seemed 
to be to squeeze the Western Allies 
out of Berlin. 

The U.S. and Britain refused to 
be pushed out. They started an air- 
lift, to fly in food, clothing, and coal 
for the 2,210,000 Berliners in the 
western zones of Berlin. 

The airlift showed Russia that the 
Western Allies could not be pushed 
out of Berlin—or Germany. 

The Western Allies started a block- 


>» 


Photo courtesy of American Car and Foundry Co 


SILVER CATERPILLAR: This odd-looking train is the Talgo. Designed by Spanish 
engineers, it was built by American Car and Foundry Co. for the Spanish National 
Railways. Made of aluminum, the train consists of a Diesel-electric locomotive, a 
baggage unit, and four passenger units. Coaches have no axles and only two 
wheels—at the rear of each coach. Front end is supported by coach ahead. This 
small, low-slung train is reported to take sharp curves at 80 m.p.h., and do 120 
m.p.h. on a straightaway. Lack of front wheels and low center of gravity make 
train less likely to derail than standard models. 





ade of their own. They stopped 
goods from moving from their zones 
into the Russian zone of Germany 
and of Berlin. 

Recently the Western Allies made 
plans to unite their three zones and 
set up a German Federal Republic. 
(See Junior Scholastic, April 27.) 

The Russian zone of Germany 
needs goods from the rest of Ger- 
many. 

Russia wants to take part in the 
plans for the future of Germany. 

That is why Russia has offered to 
end the Berlin blockade. 


Communists Gain 
In Chinese War 


China’s largest river is the Yangtze 
(yang-tseh). This 3,000-mile river 
and its branches drain more than 
700,000. square miles of central 
China. In this area live 200,000,000 
peopJe—one tenth of the world’s 
population. 

From the end of January to the 
beginning of April, the Yangtze was 
a line between the Chinese Nation- 
alist armies and the Chinese Com- 
munist armies. The Communists held 
the territory north of the Yangtze. 
The Nationalists held the territory 
south of the Yangtze. 

Late last month the Communists 
swarmed across the Yangtze near 
Nanking. Nanking, once-the capital 
of the Nationalist government, was 
given up without a fight. 

A short time later, the Commu- 
nists shelled four British ships on the 
Yangtze. The ships were trying to 
take British citizens out of Nanking. 
The shells killed 44 seamen and in- 
jured 80. 

After Nanking was captured, most 


people thought the Communists 
would move eastward to capture 
Shanghai next. Shanghai, with a 


population of about 5,000,000, is the 
largest city in China. It is also a 
great port and the center of trade 
for all of central China. 

But the Communists advanced 
south toward Hangchow. They did 
this to cut off 300,000 Nationalist 
soldiers from the rest of China. 

As this issue of Junior Scholastic 
goes to press, a large force of Com- 
munists is still advancing toward 
Hangchow. A smaller force is mov- 
ing toward Shanghai. 
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PICTURE ROAD SIGNS 
PROPOSED BY U.N. 


“A picture is worth 1,000 words.” 

This old Chinese saying may help 
car owners from every nation to 
drive safely and find their way easily 
n foreign countries. 

Many car owners cannot under- 
tand the language of the country 
through which they are driving. This 
neans they do not understand road 
signs that warn or direct them. 

Picture road signs would help 
uch drivers. For example, if a driver 
saw a cow's picture on a sign, he 
vould know there was a cattle- 
rossing ahead. Without reading a 

ord, he would know he must drive 

irefully and look out for animals. 

Such picture signs (shown above) 

ere drawn up by the United Na- 

ms last year. Next August, with 
the U. N.’s help, U. S. and European 
avel experts will meet in Geneva, 
»witzerland. They will try to per- 
ide 68 countries to use picture 
uns. 

The travel experts also will draw 
p international driving rules. They 
elieve driving would be safer if 

ad rules were the same in all coun- 
ries. 


U. S. River Pilots Are Using Radar 


In the 1800s cries of “mark twain” 
or “mark four” echoed along the big 
rivers of the U. S. 

To make sure his boat was in deep 
enough water, a crew member 
dropped a lead and line over the 
side. When the lead hit bottom, he 
pulled up the line. Then he could 
tell how deep the water was. 

The crew member would cry out 
the depth. “Mark twain,” for exam- 
ple, meant that there were two 
fathoms (12 feet) of water. 

Samuel L. Clemens, author of 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, 
was a river pilot in his youth. Later, 
as an author, he wrote under the 
name, Mark Twain. 

But if Mark Twain were living to- 
day, he would find that the life of a 
river pilot has changed. Today’s pi- 
lots use radar equipment to guide 
their vessels up and down some of 
our rivers. 

Radar is the use of radio waves to 
find the presence and distance of 
an object. The radio waves hit an 
object, bounce back, and form a pat- 
tern on a screen. The time and direc- 
tion of the waves’ return tell the 
river pilots the direction and loca- 
tion of objects. 

With radar, river pilots “see” their 


Frenchmen 
Down the 


Four French youths are planning 
to paddle a canoe down the Missis- 
sippi, the largest river in the U. S. 
They are now on their way to Can- 
ada by coal freighter from France. 

After the four adventurers arrive 
in Canada, they will head for the 
Great Lakes. Then they will follow 
the route of two French explorers 
who paddled down the Mississippi 
in 1673. 

The two explorers were Father 
Jacques Marquette, a priest, and 
Louis Joliet, a fur trader. They were 
sent on their trip by the governor of 
French Canada who had heard re- 
ports from Indians of a “great water” 
to the south. The governor wanted 
to know the route of this “great 
water.” 

Father Marquette and Trader Jo- 
liet started on their trip from Lake 


way along narrow and winding parts 
of rivers—even in the dark or in fog- 
gy weather and snowstorms. Radar 
shows river depths, shore lines, 
bridges, locks, and approaching ves- 
sels. 

Radar also saves time for river pi- 
lots who steer “tows.” A tow is a 
boat pulling barges. Some tows, with ~ 
20 barges, are about 100 feet wide 
and 800 feet long. 

Every year these tows move mil- 
lions of tons of coal, sand and gravel, 
petroleum and gasoline, farm prod- 
ucts, iron and steel scrap, and many 
other products. With such heavy 
and valuable loads, tows must move 
slowly and carefully. 

But with radar warnings, tows can 
travel faster because the pilot is sure 
of his way. He can guide his tow 
safely without looking out of his 
pilothouse. All he has to do is watch 
the radar screen. By using radar, pi- 
lots also can travel during bad 
weather instead of waiting for it to 
clear. 

More than 50 vessels on the Ohio 
River are now equipped with radar. 
U. S. Army engineers are putting 
radar on vessels of the Great Lakes, 
Mississippi, and other big rivers of 
the U. S. 


Will Paddle 
Mississippi 


Michigan. They paddled along the 
Fox River in two birch-bark canoes 
with five other men. Then, carrying 
their canoes, they hiked to the Wis- 
consin River. They paddled down 
the Wisconsin into the Mississippi. 

They were the first white men to 
see the upper waters of the Missis- 
sippi. But they did not follow it into 
the Gulf of Mexico. They turned 
back for Canada after reaching the 
mouth of the Arkansas River. 

On this trip, they saw buffalo for 
the first time in their lives. 

The four French youths will also 
use birch-bark canoes. But they ex- 
pect to continue down the Missis- 
sippi to the Gulf of Mexico. U. S. 
and Canadian Boy Scouts have 
promised to help them raise money 
for the trip, which may take several 
months. 
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Loading cut sugar cane on a mule for 
trip to sugar mill in Cauca Valley. 


HE big paddlewheel boats that 
a ence steamed up and down our 
rivers carrying passengers and 
freight are seldom seen here now. 

But they are the main kind of 
transportation on the Magdalena 
(mahg-dah-LAY-nah) River in Co- 
lombia. The Magdalena river boats 
are smaller, but otherwise much like 
the paddlewheelers which were once 
a common sight in the U. S. 

The Magdalena is the most im- 
portant transportation route in Co- 
lombia, fourth largest republic in 
South America. 

Colombia’s geography makes it 
hard for man to travel about the 
“country. Southeast of the Andes 
Mountains, which divide Colombia, 
are vast jungles. Northeast are llanos 
(YAH-nohs) or pasture lands. The 
jungles and llanos cover two thirds 
of Colombia. They have few inhabi- 
tants except scattered Indian tribes 
in the jungle and Ilaneros (yah- 
NAYR-ohs) farther north. Llaneros 
are rough and ready cowboys who 
ride the range tending cattle, one of 
Colombia's many exports, 

In the other third of Colombia are 
snow -capped peaks of the Andes, 
jungle and hot, swampy, 
lowland coasts. Bumper crops grow 
in the fertile soil of the valley s. The 
Colombian earth is rich also in enor- 
mous deposits of platinum,* gold, 
man- 


torests, 


silver, copper, iron 


ganese, coal, petroleum, salt, sand- 


mercury, 


stone, quartz, mica, and emeralds. 


ONE BIG PROBLEM 


Nature has truly given Colombia 
just about everything except the an- 
swer to its biggest problem: how to 
move people and products easily 
and cheaply from one part of the 
country to another. 

That is why rivers, particularly 
the Magdalena River, are so_impor- 
tant. The Magdalena, which is more 
than 1.000 miles long, is the cord 
that ties the country together. It con- 
nects Colombia's main port, Barran- 
quilla (bahr-rahn-KEE-yah), which 
is seven miles from the mouth of 
the Magdalena, with Girardot ( gihr- 
ahr-DOT) far away in the moun- 
tains. A railroad runs from Girardot 
to Bogota (boh-goh-TAH), capital 
of Colombia. 


*® Means word is defined on page 22. 





Along the shores of the Magda- 
lena are many river ports. To these 
river ports goods are carried from 
the interior over roads, railways, and 
cableways.* The longest cableway 
in the world is in Colombia. But 
donkey, mule, and ox teams are still 
the chief means of transportation in 
the highlands of Colombia, as they 
have been for 400 years. 

The Magdalena River route is im- 
portant—but far from perfect. 

In the dry season, boats often 
have to lie idle because the water is 
not deep enough for them. 

Throughout the shifting 
sands on the river bottom constantly 
change the channel* through which 
pass. This boats are 
likely to get stuck on sand _ bars. 
Then freight must be removed to 
lighten the boats and let them float 
free. 

At the town of Honda (OHN- 
dah) there are rapids in the Magda- 
lena. and freight are 
transferred to a train, travel around 
the rapids, and then take another 
boat on the far side. 

Because of sand bars and the rap- 
ids, freight sometimes has to be 
loaded and unloaded more than ten 
times between Barranquilla and Bo- 
gota. All this labor costs money and 
adds to the expense of shipping 
freight. 

But travelers with plenty of time 
to spare can spend a wonderful 
week on one of the 50 river boats 


year, 


boats means 


Passerigers 








Photos by Collier from Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


OLOMBIA 


that ply* the Magdalena. They will 
see the busy villages and towns that 
line the shores, and the flow of 
goods up and down the mighty 
river. The very boat they are on 
will push in front of it several barges 
loaded with freight. 

The trip between Barranquilla 
and Bogota by boat and rail takes at 
least five days. It may take as long 
as a month. An airplane makes the 
trip in two and a half hours. 

Colombia was the first nation in 
the Western Hemisphere to use air- 
planes to carry freight. Today its air- 
lines carry passengers and goods to 
and from areas that once could bx 
reached only by donkeys, river boats 
and canoes. But air transport is mor 
expensive than surface transporta 
tion. 

Though it is difficult to reach, Bo 
gota has always been the center of 
Colombian life. 

In the 1500s, Spanish explorers 
pushed their way from early settle 
ments on the Caribbean coast to the 
highlands, looking for gold. 

The Indians told them tales of 
El Dorado* (ehl doh-RAH-doh) 
the Gilded Man. El] Dorado, an In 
dian chief, was so rich that he cov- 
ered his body with gold dust. All 
along the way the Spaniards found 
great riches in gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones. But at each place they 
said to themselves, “If there is so 
much here, think how much more 
must lie beyond the next mountain. 








Perhaps there we shall find El Do- 
rado.” 

The Spaniards never did find El 
Dorado or his treasure. Some people 
say the treasure lies at the bottom of 
Lake Guatavita (gwah-tah-VEE- 
tah) where it was hidden from the 
greedy Spaniards. The Spaniards 
paid no attention to Lake Guatavita, 
passing it without a second glance. 

A little beyond Lake Guatavita, 
the Spaniards came upon the vil- 
lages of the Chibcha (CHEEB- 
chah) Indians. 

The Spaniards settled down in 
this region and employed the Indi- 
ans in their mines and on _ their 
farms. Today, most of Colombia’s 
11,000,000 people still live in this in- 
terior, highland area. 

In 1538, the Spaniards started 
building Bogota on the site of the 
leading Chibcha Indian village. The 
city prospered and grew rapidly. 

Two things which made Bogota 
prosperous are salt and emeralds. 


TREMENDOUS SALT MINES 


For hundreds of years men have 
been getting salt from the mines 
near Bogota. And there is enough 
salt left for thousands of years to 
come. Deep galleries* have been 
cut in the solid walls of salt. Some 
visitors say these caverns look like 
the interiors of glistening white ca- 
thedrals. 

Not far away are other mines— 
the emerald mines of Chivor (chee- 
VOR) and Muzo (MOO-soh). The 
Indians and Spaniards dug emeralds 
trom Chivor for many years. Then 
the mines were forgotten. For more 
than 100 years they lay covered with 
forest growth. About 20 or 30 years 
igo, they were rediscovered. Once 
igain men eagerly dug for the stones 
they call “green fire.” 

Today, Colombia is the world’s 
hief producer of emeralds. 

Everywhere you turn in Colombia 

uu find different kinds of wealth. 

Colombia produces more coffee 

its cool mountain slopes than any 
ther country except Brazil. 

Colombian farms produce large 

antities of wheat, corn, rice, po- 
tatoes, beans, sugar cane, cacao, 

lantains, cotton, and tobacco. 

Factories in the leading commer- 

ial city of Medellin (meh-deh- 
‘EEN) turn vast amounts of Co- 

mbian cotton into cloth, sugar 
ine and cacao into candy. 


Along the Pacific coast, placer 
mines yield tons of gold. Here too 
are enormous deposits of platinum. 

Years ago men did not consider 
platinum more valuable than gold. 
Platinum does not gleam as do gold 
and silver which these men used for 
ornaments. They mined gold, care- 
fully chipped off the platinum, and 
threw it away. 

Some Indians of this region be- 
lieved that minerals such as gold 
and silver were like plants. When 
they found platinum, they threw it 
back into the mine. They hoped it 
would ripen into gold, as green ap- 
ples ripen into red. 

Today, Colombia is one of the 
world’s greatest producers of plati- 
num. 

In the last 20 years, oil has been 
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added to the huge list of Colombian 
riches. 

In Colombia oil was discovered 
in the regions near oil-rich Venezu- 
ela. Thé Colombian government has 
let several U. S. companies develop 
the region. Pipelines run hundreds 
of miles under rivers, through jun- 
gles, and across mountains to bring 
oil, the life blood of modern indus- 
try, to ports on the Caribbean. 

There is also oil on the Pacific 
coast, near Cali. 

Cartagena (kahr-tah-HAY-nah) is 
Colombia’s main oil port. But in 
Spanish colonial days, Cartagena 
was the Spaniards’ principal port for 
gold shipments from South America 
to Spain. Gold, silver, and precious 
stones—all the riches seized by the 
Spaniards from the Incas and other 
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Colombia, northernmost country in South America, is about 440,000 square miles in 
size—four times the size of Nevada. Until 1903, Panama was part of Colombia. 








Indian tribes of South America— 
were brought to Cartagena for ship- 
ping to Spain. 

This made Cartagena the prize 
goal of every pirate who sailed the 
seas. The Spaniards spent more than 
100 years building a wall 50 feet 
thick around the city to protect their 
treasures. But time and time again 
pirates hurled themselves against the 
fortifications of Cartagena and pil- 
laged* the city. 

In 1740 an English admiral, Sir 
Edward Vernon, tried to take Carta- 
gena, but failed. Captain Lawrence 
Washington, from the British colo- 
nies in North America, served with 
Vernon in this battle. Because Law- 
rence Washington admired him, the 
Admiral’s name has lived in history. 
Lawrence Washington chose to call 
his Virginia estate after his com- 
manding officer. Later, this home 
was inherited by Lawrence's half- 
brother, George Washington. Thou- 
sands of us visit it every year, and 
know it by the name honoring a lit- 
tle-known British admiral — Mount 
Vernon. ™ 

Another ancient port on the Carib- 
bean is Santa Marta. Today, Santa 
Marta is a shipping center for thou- 
sands of bananas from nearby plan- 
tations. 

At one time Santa Marta and Car- 
tagena were Colombia’s leading 
ports. Now the modern port of Bar- 
ranquilla has taken that honor. 

But, like Cartagena, Santa Marta 





— 





Express boat Monserrate, loading in Barranquilla. Paddlewheel is on stern. 





Dipping candles on a cattle ranch 
which uses only candles for light. 


has a rich and exciting history. 
Founded in 1525, it was the first 
Spanish settlement in Colombia. 

Santa Marta was also the place 
where the great South American 
hero, Simon Bolivar (see-MOAN 
boh-LEE-vahr) died at the age of 47. 

Bolivar was born in Venezuela 
where his body is now buried. He 
led the fight against Spain that freed 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, 
Panama, and Venezuela. 

Bolivar was Colombia's first presi- 
dent. Colombia’s other national hero, 
Francisco Santander (sahn-tahn- 


DAYR), helped Bolivar give the 
new republic a good start. Santander 
served as president also. 

In those days Colombia was called 


New Granada, after Granada in 
Spain. It was part of a federation 
formed by Bolivar to unite Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, and Venezuela. After 
Bolivar’s death in 1830, the federa- 
tion broke up into republics. 

For a long time after that there 
were many civil wars in Colombia, 
as different groups tried to seize 
power. But after 1902, Colombia en- 
tered a period of peace and growing 
prosperity. 

Colombia has many resources that 
are prized today, such as its gold, 
platinum, oil, emeralds, coffee, and 
bananas. In the early 1900s, compa- 
nies from the U. S. and other lands 
begari to develop these natural re- 
sources. With their money and mod- 
ern machinery, they could do this 
better than the Colombians could. 


TROUBLE STARTS AGAIN 


In some ways these foreign com- 
panies helped Colombia. They gave 
jobs to many Colombians. Colom- 
bian businessmen studied their new 
ways of doing things. Copying the 
methods of foreign companies, they 
soon began to make more money. 

The government of Colombia_re- 
ceived a large income from taxes 
paid by the foreign companies. 

For many years the Colombians 


‘lived peacefully. But about ten years 


ago trouble started again. Since that 
time there have been many riots in 
Colombia. Last spring several build- 
ings were blown up and many peo- 
ple were killed in the city of Bogota. 

Why is there trouble in Colom- 
bia? 

Some Colombians say it is because 
foreign business men are growing 
too rich in Colombia. They say more 
of the country’s wealth should go to 
Colombia and its people. 

Some say the Communists are 
causing most of the trouble. 

One party wants the government 
to build more schools, hospitals 
roads, ports, and workers’ homes. 
The government is not doing much 
building. 

The cost of living is high. The 
people want the government to 
bring prices down. 

Colombia needs help with thes« 
problems. Its government would lik« 
the U. S. to help. It would like U. $ 
loans and advice to help develop 
Colombia’s natural wealth and in- 
dustries. 


* Means word is defined on page 22. 
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“BELLO, Bib!” 
A boy wearing leather shorts, 


suspenders, and a perky Tyro- 
lean hat with a feather stepped up 
to Bib. She was walking down a 
street of Garmisch-Partenkirchen 
(GAHR-mish PAHR-ten-keer-ken ) 
in southern Germany looking for 
Tuck 

Bib stared at the boy, then burst 
out laughing. 

“Tuck! I almost didn’t recognize 
you. You look like the boys of Gar- 
misch-Partenkirchen!” 

“How do you like my lederhosen 
( LAY-der-hoh-zen)?” Tuck looked 
down proudly at his black leather 
shorts which were embroidered in 
green and red yarn. His suspenders 
were also leather. 

“I shot a mountain goat this morn- 
ing,” Tuck grinned, “and now I’m 
wearing his skin!” 

Bib caught herselt glancing up at 
the snow-capped Alps that surround- 
ed Garmisch-Partenkirchen. “Ho,” 
she chortled, “that makes you the 
fastest goat skinner in history.” 

“That’s why | have such a long 
teather in my hat,” Tuck retorted. 
“The feathers in the caps of Gar- 
misch-Partenkirchen men are sup- 
posed to mean that we've killed one 
of the wild mountain goats. 

“And by the way,” Tuck added, 
“while I was goat hunting I made 
triends with a boy who lives here, 
named Victor Kazaakov. So if you 
want to go skiing with two brave 
hunters, you're invited to come with 
us. 





Biack Star phot 


Dancers in Bavarian costume at a festival. 


“It you can skin a goat, | can ski 
in the middle of summer!” 

“I’m not kidding,” Tuck said. “See 
the tallest mountain up there? That's 
@he Zugspitze (TZOOG-spitz-eh ) 
We're meeting Victor at the small 
railway that takes us to the peak 
We can rent skis at the top.” 

A tall, slim blond boy was waiting 
tor them at the station. “You must 
be Bib,” he said. 

Bib shook hands with him and 
asked, “Do you live in Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen?” 

“My father and | live here now. 
But | haven’t always lived here. | 
was born in Prague, capital of 
Czechoslovakia, and lived there un- 
til 1 was seven. When Hitler's ar- 
mies marched into Pragne in 1939, 
the Germans forced my father to 
move to Berlin, Germany. He was a 
mechanical engineer and the Ger- 
mans said they needed his services 

“My mother had died when I was 
younger. so just my father and | 
went to Berlin.” 

“Were schools in Berlin difterent 
trom those in Czechoslovakia?” Tuck 
asked. 

“Czechoslovakia was a democratic 
country before Hitler conquered it. 
But Germany wasn’t a democratic 
country. It was a dictatorship. 

“In Czechoslovakia we learned to 
think for ourselves. We learned that 
someday we would help choose our 
country’s leaders. In Germany we 
were simply taught to obey orders. 
We were told that Hitler was the 
great leader of Germany, and that 


BIB and TUCK in 
GERMANY 


the best thing that could happen to 
us was to pecome soldiers for Hitler 
and for Germany.” 

“Did you join the Hitler Jugend?” 
(YOU-gehnd “Hitler Youth” —an or- 
ganization that all German boys and 
girls from 10 to 18 had to join. ) 

“I was not allowed to join the 
Jugend when | ‘first went to- Ger- 
many I was told | was a Czech. not 
a German.” 

“Did vou want to join it?” Tuck 
asked. 

“| did at first. | thought the boys 
in the Jugend had a lot of tun. They 
played soccer and other sports and 
often went on week-end camping 
trips or climbed mountains. And 
they marched around in uniforms. 


CHANGED HIS MIND 

“When I grew a little older, | de- 
cided that | didn't like the Jugend. 
It made boys think only about going 
to war for Hitler. It taught them that 
Hitler was even more important 
than their parents. It made them 
think it was right to be cruel to any- 
one who wasn’t in the Jugend or the 
Nazi Party 

“But when | was 12, in 1944. | was 
told that I was a German and was 
forced to join the Jugend. 

“Most of the time Berlin was be- 
ing bombed. I was at a Jugend camp 
outside Berlin. Near the end of the 
war, my father found a way to leave 
Berlin and we went hack to Czecho- 
slovakia. My father ran a hotel in a 
part of Czechoslovakia near the bor- 
der of Germany. called Sudetenland 
(soo-DAY-tun-land ).” 

Tuck spoke up proudly. “We 
studied about Sudetenland in cur- 
rent events class. That’s the part of 
Czechoslovakia where many Ger- 
mans lived who were loval to Hit- 
ler.” 

“After the war,” Victor said, “the 
Czechs forced the Germans in Su- 
detenland to go back to Germany. 
Because my father and | had lived 
in Germany the Czechs said we were 
Germans and drove us out, too. Here 

(Continued on next page) 
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in Garmisch-Partenkirchen the Ger- 
mans say we are Czechs. It seems 
that we do not belong to any coun- 
try.” 

The three of them were now rid- 
ing up the side of the Zugspitze. 

“How did you learn English?” Bib 
asked Victor. 

“Many people in the parts of Ger- 
many being run by the American 
Military Government or the British 
have learned English. 1 suppose in 
the zones of Germany occupied by 
the French or Russian armies many 
Germans have 
Russian. 


learned French or 

“I learned English by working at 
the Post Hotel here in Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen. It is run for U. S. 
Army officers. My father is working 
in a place that bottles Coca-Cola for 
the U. S. soldiers.” 


HOTEL APPRENTICE 


“Don't you go to school?” 

Victor shook his head. “I stopped 
school two years ago when I was 14. 
Schools in Germany are improving 
now, but they were not very good at 
the time I stopped. All our text 
books had been about Hitler and 
when these were taken away after 
the war, we had no books. It was 
also hard for schools to find teachers 
who were not Nazis. 

“Now I am learning the hotel busi- 
ness, Victor said. “For three years 
I will be an apprentice and then I 
will go to a hotel school for a year. 
While I am an apprentice I get no 
pay but I get my meals. 

“That is all right with me,” he 
said, “because there isn’t much that 
Germans can buy in Germany to- 
day. We have ration coupons for 
clothes but it is hard to find any 
clothes to buy and there are almost 
no other goods. 

“Working in a U. S. Army hotel is 
the best way to be sure of getting 
food.” 

Bib and Tuck looked surprised. 
“We've had plenty of food in Ger- 
many, they said together. 

“That's are Ameri- 
cans. Your country sends food to 
Germany for Americans to buy. 

“Germans haven't enough money 
to buy this food. And they do not 
grow all the food they need in the 
U. S., British, and French zones of 
Germany. Thousands of Germans 
would have starved after the war if 
your government hadn't given them 


food. 


because you 








Photos by Mace Cullen 
Victor Kazaakov 


“There is a food shortage in this 
part of Germany for many reasons. 
One reason is that the best agricul- 


‘tural section of Germany is in the 


Russian zone. The Russians are 
sending food from here to Russia in- 
stead of to other parts of Germany. 

“Before the war Germany bought 
much of its food from other coun- 
tries. After the war factories weren't 
making goods to trade to other couns 
tries for food.” 

“Why not?” Bib asked. 

“Some factories had been bombed. 
Many had been making war prod- 
ucts and did not have the machinery 
for making peacetime goods. Others 
didn’t have the coal or other raw 
materials for making goods. 

“In the big cities there aren't 
enough houses,” Victor added. 
“Many of them were bombed.” 

Tuck nodded. “We drove through 
Munich and Frankfurt with Pop. 
For blocks and blocks we saw the 
piles of bricks where buildings used 
to be. Someone told us that the 


chimneys sticking up out of the 
bricks meant that Germans who had 
no homes were living in caves un- 
der the piles of broken bricks.” 


‘ 5 e "a ae 
The Post Hotel where Victor works. 





“Garmisch - Partenkirchen doesnt 
look as if it were in the same coun- 
try as those cities,” Bib put in. 
“There are no bombed buildings, 
people look healthy, and there are 
well-kept farms all around.” 

“In southern Germany, the part 
called Bavaria, people are fairly 
well off,” Victor agreed. “There were 
no bombings here. Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen used to be one of the most 
popular resorts in Europe for skiing 
and other winter sports. Part of the 
Olympic Games were held here in 
1936.” 

“What do girls and boys do in 
their spare time?” Bib asked. 

“Many of us go to the GYA. That's 
our name for the program the U. S. 
Army runs for German young peo- 
ple. Its official title is Army Assist- 
ance Program to German Youth Ac- 
tivities. 

“At GYA,” Victor went on, “I play 
ping-pong and go to dances or box- 
ing matches. 


READ U. S. PUBLICATIONS 


“Some boys learn to make things 
like rugs, chairs, wooden bowls, or 
radio sets which they sell to Ameri- 
cans in Germany, but I don’t have 
much time to make things. Girls 
make aprons, socks, or mittens. 

“On week ends in the summer, 
some groups go to GYA camps. I 
often read the U. S. magazines, 
newspapers, and books that U. S. 
families in Germany give to GYA. 

“Our papers, books, and radio 
programs didn’t tell us the facts 
about the rest of the world when 
Hitler was in power. They told only 
what Hitler wanted the people to 
believe about other countries. Many 
people im Germany are now eager to 
read as much as possible about other 
places and other peoples. 

“At the GYA we often have dis- 
cussions about the problems of Ger- 
many or about democracy.” 

The train jolted to a stop. They 
were at the top of the Zugspitze. 
The snow on the slopes around them 
was such a dazzling white they 
could scarcely look at it. 

“We'll be just a speck in all that 
snow!” Bib exclaimed. 

Tuck grinned. “It’s a sure thing 
you and I won't ski far enough to 
get lost—at least not standing up!” 

—Gay Heap 

Victor Kazaakov’s address is: Post 
Hotel, Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
American Zone, Germany. 

















Just a few of the many won- 


derful bargains in the free 
Post’s Sporting Goods Catalog! 


Andy Pafko fielder’s glove by 
Wilson 

Johnny Mize first-base mitt by 
Wilson 

Yogi Berra catcher’s mitt by 
Spalding 

Bobby Riggs Golden Gate 
Nylon String tennis racket 


Official American League base- 
ball by Spalding ... and many 
more! 


EXTRA SAVINGS FOR 
TEAMS! 


On team orders of $50.00 or 
more, Post’s Cereals offersa large 
EXTRA discount For details, 
check word ‘‘TEA-4”’ on coupon. 


Post’s moneysaving plan 
is endorsed by BRANCH 
RICKEY, President of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and 
§ founder of the “farm’”’ sys- 
tem in big-league baseball. 
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Old and New Ideas 
of the Universe 


By CATHARINE E. BARRY 


Assistant Curator, Hayden Planetarium, New York 


HERE is the sun at night? What 

happens to the stars during the 
day? 

To you these may seem very sim- 
ple questions. But the wise men of 
ancient peoples puzzled over the 
answers to these questions—for they 
did not have our knowledge. 

Ancient man’s idea of the universe 
was far different from ours. He had 
few instruments with which to make 
He believed that 
things were pretty much as he saw 
them. 

Around 3000 B.C. the Chaldeans 
(kal-DEE-uhns ) that the 
earth mountain rising 


scientific studies. 


believed 
was a great 
out of water. 

On top of the mountain was a pla- 
teau where people lived. An ocean 
separated the earth from a great 
wall. Near this wall lived the gods 
of the Chaldeans. Above the earth, 
ocean, and wall was a metal ceiling. 
This ceiling reflected the sun’s rays 
by dav. When the sun left the sky 


at night, the Chaldeans could see 





the stars, which they thought had 
been painted on the ceiling. 

The Chaldeans claimed that in the 
morning the sun entered a door in 
the east, crossed the sky, and left by 
a door in the west at night. They 
didn’t say what happened to the sun 
between its departure and the dawn 
of a new day. 

Early Egyptians pictured the uni- 
verse much as the Chaldeans did. 
But to them, Egypt was the whole 
world. They did not dream that any 
other place existed, too. 

The Egyptians believed that an 
iron ceiling covered Egypt and had 
holes in it. The gods lowered stars 
through these holes on long ropes at 
night. Just before dawn, the gods 
hauled the stars up again. 

The Egyptians solved the puzzle 
of where the sun “went” at night in 
this way: 


They said there was a tunnel run- 
ning under the earth fgom east to 
A canal flowed through this 
tunnel and became part of the great 


west. 





At night the Egyptian gods rowed the sun back to the east. 





ocean surrounding the earth. In the 
evening a barge, like the ones used 
by the Egyptians on the Nile River, 
was always waiting for the sun at 
the western horizon. During the 
night the gods rowed the barge 
through the canal. They arrived at 
the eastern horizon just in time for 
the sun to appear at the dawn of a 
new day. 

Around the sixth century a famous 
Greek astronomer, Ptolemy (TAHL- 
uh-mee), suggested a new theory. 
He said that the earth we live on 
was the center of the universe. He 
said that the stars, sun, moon, and 
planets moved around it. In this way 
he was able to explain the rising and 
setting of the heavenly bodies. 

Over 1,000 years later, Nicholas 
Copernicus (koh-PUHR-nih-kus) 
formed his theory of the universe. 
He said that the sun, not the earth, 
was the center of the universe. The 
earth and other planets moved in 
great circles around the sun. 


ASTRONOMY OF TODAY 


From the Copernican theory comes 
our present-day astronomy. But to- 
day we know that the solar system 
is not the entire universe, as Coper- 
nicus believed. We know that the 
system of planets revolving around 
the sun is only a tiny corner of space. 

What is beyond it? 

Our sun and its family belong to 
a great “island” in space called the 
Milky Way Galaxy.* In this galaxy 
there are as many as 50 billion to 
200 billion stars, all separated from 
each other by trillions of miles. All 
these suns (called stars) may have 
planets of their own. 

Besides our own Milky Way Gal- 
axy, there are thousands of other 
galaxies like it. They are a tremen- 
dous distance away from us. 

There may be many more thou- 
sands of galaxies still to be discov- 
ered with stronger instruments than 
we now have. The new 200-inch 
telescope on Mt. Palomar in Califor- 
nia will be in use soon. Perhaps it 
will unveil many hidden truths 
about this universe of ours. 

There is much we do not yet know 
about the universe. You boys and 
girls who like to study the stars will 
be the astronomers of the future. 
You may someday give us a better 
understanding of the universe. 





* Means word is defined on page 22. 
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PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU Subject 








Score 2 points for each correct answer on this page. Total, 30. 








1. As Secretary of 2. This seal, showing 3. The name of this 4. What kind of air- 
State, he signed the the quetzal bird, rep- country was recently plane is this? 

North Atlantic Treaty resents what Ameri- changed from Eire to 

or the U. S. can nation? 





























6 What Central 7. This Evropean 8. He is the new U. S. 9. This country was 
American country country has more Secretary of Defense. divided into four 
gave its name to hats than 500 islands zones at the end of 
like this? ground its mainland. World War Il. 
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5. He was in charge 
of peace taiks lead- 
ing to the end of wy 
in Palestine. 








XX 








10. This is the flag of 
what new nation? 








11. This temple honoring the goddess Athena Our Government may _ use river valley A A university in Virginia was named after 
stands on what famous hill? as a model in developing river valley B. these two great American generals. 


14. Name the one on 15. Name the one on 


12. Name A. 13. Name B. the left. 








the right. 
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SEMESTER QUIZ 





Here and There 


1. CIRCLING THE AMERICAS 

Circle the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 
1 point for each. Total 11. 


1. Where does coffee grow best? 
a. under water 
b. on cool highlands 
c. in jungle forests 


2. What did early Spanish ex- 
plorers search for in the New World? 
a. gold and silver 
b. religious freedom 
c. cormorants 


8. What are people with white 
ahd Indian blood called? 
a. mestizos 
b. mulattoes 
c. marimbas 


4. In which U. S. possession does 
everyone work for the U. S. govern- 
ment? 

a. Alaska 
b. Hawaii 
c. Panama Canal Zone 


5. What South American hero led 
the revolt against Spanish rule in the 
early 1800s? 

a. Simon Bolivar 
b. Christopher Columbus 
c. Diego Velasquez 


6. Which country was almost 
chosen instead of Panama as the lo- 
cation for a canal in Central Amer- 
ica? 

a. Honduras 
b. Nicaragua 
c. Venezuela 


7. From what important Latin- 
American crop is chocolate made? 
a. coconut 
b. calico 
c. cacao 


8. What are the only three Euro- 
pean colonies on the South Ameri- 
can continent called? 

a. The Guianas 
b. The Galapagos 
c. Newfoundland 


9. What was the greatest Indian” 
tribe of South America? 
a. Sioux 
b. Navajo 
c. Inca 
10. Which pair shares the island 
of Hispaniola? 
a. Haiti and the 
Republic 


b. Cuba and Puerto Rico 
c. Barbados and Martinique 


Dominican 


11. Which of these is helping 
most to solve the transportation 
problem in many Latin-American 
countries? 

a. submarine 
b. Diesel locomotive 
c. airplane 

My score 


2. STATE OF THE UNION 


Underline the correct ending for 
each of the following sentences. 
Score 1 point for each. Total, 7. 


l. The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project would be built by the U. S. 
and 

a. Mexico. 
b. Canada. 
c. Brazil. 


2. One reason for the present 
housing shortage in the U. S. is that 
a. families do not#want new 

homes. 
b. our population 
bled since 1900. 
c. many houses were made in- 

to schools. 


has dou- 


3. Our Congress recently passed 
a law continuing controls on the 
cost of 

a. rent. 
b. recreation. 
c. radios 


>. 


4. The rich layer of dirt in which 
grains, fruits, and vegetables grow 
is called 

a. silt. 
b. topsoil. 
c. gravel. 









5. Seedlings planted in our forests 
keep our supply of lumber from 
a. catching fire. 

b. dwindling. 

c. being sold. 


6. In the U. S., most of the money 


for- government spending comes 
from 

a. taxes. 

b. gifts. 


c. bridge tolls. 

7. The Taft-Hartley Act is a 
a. tax law. 
b. labor law. 


c. conservation law. 


My score 


3. WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Match the name in the top column 
with its correct description in col- 
umn below. Score 1 point for each. 
Total, 5. 


1. Lady Lucky II 

2. Harry S. Truman . 
3. Halvard M. Lange 

4. Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty 
5. Trygve Lie 


__a. Former head of Roman Catho- 

lic Church in Hungary. 

U.N. Secretary General. 

Delivered State of the Union 

address. 

. Foreign Minister of Norway. 

. Made first non-stop flight 
around world. 


My score 


4. DO YOU KNOW THE U. N.? 


Underline the correct answer to 
each of the following questions. 
Score 2 points for each. Total, 6. 


1. The United Nations has helped 
settle differences between the Arab 
League and what nation? 

a. Iraq c. Iceland 
b. India d. Israel 


2. Where did the General Assem- 
bly open its April meeting? 
a. Flushing Meadow, 
York 
b. Amazon Basin, Brazil 
c. Black Hills, South Dakota 
d. Death Valley, California 
3. Since the end of World War II 
the U.N. has helped to find homes 
for 


New 


a. displaced persons 
b. U.S. soldiers 
c. Greek Communists 


R My score 


My total score for this page 
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South of the Border 


On the map on this page you will find 14 numbers. Each identifies an area 
you should know after reading Junior Scholastic this semester. The numbers 
of the questions below correspond with the numbers on the map. Read the 
questions. Then look for the same number on the map and identify the area to 
yourself. When you know what the area is, go back and answer the questions. 

Score 2 points for each correct answer. Total, 28. 


l. The “Big Ditch” in this coun- 
try links what two oceans? 





2. This country has two capitals. 
One is the highest in the world. 
What is this capital’s name? 








3. Chewing gum is made from a 
product of the Yucatan Peninsula 
in Mexico and the Peten jungle in 
this country. What is the product? 





4. Columbus named these islands 
ifter St. Ursula and her followers. 
What country now owns most of 
them? 


5. In what country is Mt. Izalco, 
the volcano that is often called a 
lighthouse? 





6. What language do the inhabi- 
tants of this country speak? 





7. After being destroyed by an 
earthquake, this country’s capital 
was rebuilt and, in 1936, was re- 
named after its president. What is 
the president’s name? 





8. A U. S. businessman built a 
railroad in this country. What crop 
did he start raising to give him more 
freight for his railroad? 





9. This country is famous for the 
wood of a tree that grows alone in 
the forest. What is the tree? 





10. Aluminum is made from a 
product of the jungles in these colo- 
nies. What is the product? 





1l. This country provides the 
U. S. with large amounts of the 
lightest wood there is. What is the 
wood? ; 





12. A U. S. citizen was once the 
president of this country. What is 
the country? 





13. What tribe of Indians gave 
their name to this sea? 





14. For what animal were these 
islands named? 





My score for this page 
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Nature, Stars, and Words 


WONDERS OF NATURE 


Farmer of Wyoming 
visited his old friend Farmer Wil- 
liams of Montana: Fill in the blanks 
of their talk with the correct word 
from the group below the story. 
Score | point for each word. Total, 8. 


Anderson 


“I see that scientists have found 
4,000-year 
Anderson said. 

“Well, it wouldn’t be that old if 
our Montana and Wyoming ——— 
attacked it,” 
Farmer Williams answered. 


old ———-—,” Farmer 


Guess not,” Farmer Anderson 
said. “You know, I'd like the crop 
my friends are planting here and in 
Nebraska and Colorado. It’s a new 
rich in vegetable It’s 


crop, oil. 


called —-—-——-—--—--—-—— 

“Speaking of new crops,” Farmer 
Williams said, “I hear Peru has ber- 
ries as big as apples. They grow in 
clusters like grapes. Thev're called 

“Well, I'd like them, too. But did 
you read about Norway? It gets 
steak and whipped cream from its 


catch of ” said Farmer 


Anderson. 
“Yes, | read that piece,” Farmer 
Williams said. “Did you read how 


dance to pass on the word 


when food is found?” 


“No, I didn't,” answered Farmer 
Anderson. “But nothing surprises me 
any more. My son told me how 


put on a raincoat by us- 
ing oil from their bodies.” 

“Wonders of nature,” said Farmer 
Williams. “— — - —-_—-—-— — 
even look like peanuts, pancakes, 
and caterpillars.” 


bees, grasshoppers, whales, birds, 
safflower, raindrops, coconas, corn. 


My score_ 


STAR POINTS 


This bright star is pointing to 
sights in our sky. Match each point 
with its correct description below 
the star. Score 1 point for each. 
Total, 5. 


COMA BERENICES 


e 18) 


LUNAR AURORA 
ECLIPSE POLARIS 
s 
METEOR RAINBOW 
—_1. Moon passing into earth's 
shadow 


__2. A solid particle moving in the 
earth’s atmosphere 

A beautiful star cluster 
Northern and southern lights 
Light from the sun reflected 
and refracted by drops of wa- 
ter 


My score_____ 
My total score 


My Semester Quiz score— 


WORD QUIZ 


This section is scored separately 
from the rest of the semester quiz 
because some classes have not stud- 
ied the Words to the Wise section 
of Junior Scholastic. This test is 
based on the How Words Change 
articles. 

If you take this Word Quiz, score 
2 points for each correct answer. To- 
tal, 8. This will mean that the high- 
est total score you can get on the 
semester quiz is 108. 

Choose the correct word within 
each set of parentheses to complete 
each of the following sentences. The 








SEMESTER QUIZ 


italicized word or words in the sen- 
tence give an old meaning of the 
correct answer. 


1. We thought the man lurking 
behind the barn on the left looked 
(sulky, sinister, sincere ). 

2. Even when Mary told us he 
was the farmer, we still thought he 
was a (vulture, vagabond, villain). 

3. Mary said he was hiding be- 
hind the barn because he was shy. 
The night before, she had heard him 
speak at a public gathering, and she 
said he had been in (agony, atone- 
ment, armor). 

4. But everyone at the meeting 


applauded him when he suggested 


that each pupil in the village school 
should get a storehouse next year. 
The storehouse he meant was a sub- 
scription to a (matinee, masquerade, 
magazine) called Junior Scholastic. 


My score 





My total score_ 


TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: These questions 
are designed to bring out underlying 
concepts in the Latin-American unit stud- 
ied this semester. The questions may be 
used in oral class discussion or pupils 
may be assigned to write on one or 
more of them, perhaps using the open- 
book method. Your grading on an as- 
signment based on the questions may 
be averaged into the semester quiz 
score. 


1. Discuss the relationship —be- 
tween the geography of the Latin- 
American and West Indian countries 
you studied this term and _ these 
products: bananas, coffee, sugar 
cane, gold and silver, fine woods. 

2. Do you think the countries of 
Central America should again form 
a confederation? Give arguments 
for and against such a confederation 

3. Why is transportation a big 
problem in most Latin-American 
countries? Describe some of the 
things being done to solve this prob 
lem. 

4. Describe some of the contribu 
tions various Indian tribes, such as 
the Mayans, Incas, Aztecs, Caribs 
and Arawaks, have made to Latin 
America and the West Indies. 

5. Of the countries studied thi: 
term, which one would you like 
most to live in? Give your reasons 

6. Make believe you are from on 
of the Latin-American or West In 
dian countries you read about this 
term and describe how you live. 
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Like ice cream on a 





"Make mine snapshots 


“ stick, snaps always hit the spot! And easy to make? Couldn't be simpler! 
With Kodak Verichrome Film, you press the button...it does the rest. 

That's why it's America’s favorite film by far. 

Eastrhan Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 








KODAK’ ISA TRADE-MARK 








CIRCUS crowd grins when 
monkeys scamper on roller 
skates. It chuckles when pup- 
pres roll down a ladder in barrels. 
It laughs when elephants bowl with 
their trunks. 

But the crowd roars when Clown 
Lou Jacobs chugs around Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum and Bailey's 
three-ring circus. Clown Lou, six feet 
tall, drives the smallest real carxin 
the world. It is about four feet long, 
two feet wide, and two feet high. 

Midget clown “policemen” try to 

stop the yellow car. But it weaves 
past them, honking a loud horn. 
They chase it to the center ring, a 
few feet from a red “gasoline sta- 
tion.” 
Lou, in wide, checkered 
pants and 20-inch shoes, crawls out 
of the car. His nose is round and 
bright pink. His hair, red as ketchup, 
hangs down both sides of his face 
like two short mops. 


BANG! The front end of his car 


explodes. He spins around and un- 


Clown 


screws the radiator cap. Out pops a 
huge green rubber snake. Clown 
Lou falls flat on his back.’ Then he 
races to the gasoline station—but the 
rubber hose does not reach the car. 
He yanks on the red rear bumper 
and pulls the car to the hose. 


WATER IN FACE 


The hose doesn't work. He stares 
into it, scratching his head. Sudden- 
ly water squirts into his eyes. Clown 
Lou falls flat on his face. 

BANG! The front end_explodes 
again. Clown Lou hops to the car 
and stares down the radiator. An- 
other stream of water shoots into his 
face. He can't stop the water with 
his hands so he sits on the radiator. 
The water keeps shooting up—right 
through Clown Lou’s red-mop head. 

“Many boys and girls ask me how 
the water comes up through my 
head,” he said to a Junior Scholastic 
reporter after his act. “Maybe your 
readers can guess how. I can’t talk 
about it—it’s a clown secret.” 

But Clown Lou can talk about his 
circus life. Now 44, he has been in 
the circus since he was about 16. 

“My first job in the circus was as 
an acrobat,” he said. “But I soon dis- 
covered I could make crowds laugh. 
So I switched to clowning. I espe- 
cially like to make boys and girls 
laugh. Many times they squeeze my 
rubber ball nose. Then they pull it 





STARS 
of the 
BIG TOP 





Another circus star: Kismet, a Royal 
Bengal tiger, bares his sharp fangs. 


and its rubber band and let the ball 
snap back in my face. I don't get 
angry—because they always laugh.” 

Between circus seasons Clown 
Lou, from Sarasota, Florida, hunts 
deer and bears with an Apache In- 
dian called Iron Eyes Cody. They 
use only bow and arrows. Clown 
Lou also likes to fish and shoot 
quail. 

During the circus season he leads 
a busy life. He must think up new 
acts and “surprises” and practice 
them often. He must stay away from 
home many months at a time. 

“My advice to anyone who wants 
to be a clown is to finish school first,” 
he said. “Get all the schooling you 
can—it helps you understand people. 
And that helps you make them 
laugh. Second, practice your acts 
many times. Then visit a circus and 
ask for a tryout.” 

Clown Paul Jerome, 55, agrees 
that practice makes perfect. He 
spends his time between circus sea- 
sons going over his acts and thinking 
up new funny faces, costumes, and 
surprises. He is the first clown to use 
bulb and neon “light-ups” on his 
nose and clothing. 








A “light-up” is a small bulb or 
neon sign that flashes on and of 
while a clown performs. Clown Pau! 
sticks a small red bulb on a putty 
nose. Then he sticks the putty nose 
over his own. A thin wire connects 
the bulb to a battery tied in back of 
his head. 

Clown Paul gives crowds many 
laughs. Sometimes he dresses as a 
janitor with a long checkered coat 
and straw hat. He dusts wires, rails 
and seats with a whisk broom, bend 
ing down low to look for dust. His 
face is sad when he can’t find any 
Suddenly his nose lights up as he 
finds some. Then he smiles again. 

When he sees a pretty girl, he 
stands in front of her and sighs. A 
red neon sign, shaped like a heart 
flashes on and off over his chest. He 
sighs once more, forgets what he is 
doing, and brushes his face with the 
whisk broom. His nose lights up. 


CLOWN FOR 30 YEARS 


Once while dusting, he found a 
peanut shell. He shook it and smiled 
when he heard a peanut rattle in 
side: He asked another clown to 
open the shell for him. The second 
clown smashed it with a huge ham 
mer. Clown Paul, crying, searched 
for pieces of the peanut with his 
lit-up nose. 

“I've been a circus clown for 30 
years,” he told the Junior Scholasti: 
reporter. “I wanted to travel and 
heard that clowns toured the world 
I've been in every state in the Union 
many times, and in Canada, Mexico 
and other places.” 

His first job in the circus was as 
a jockey. Years ago, horse races were 
part of circus thrills. He stopped_rid 
ing after he fell from a horse, broke 
his knees, and hurt his back. 

Clown Paul, from St. Joseph, Mis 
souri, thinks anyone who wants to 
be a clown should think up acts fo: 
television. He says clowns will find 
many jobs in television. 

“My advice is, learn how to design 
and wear funny, bright make-up and 
costumes. But be careful with ‘light 
ups! Many times in damp weathe: 
I get shocks and burn my nose.” 

This month Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum and Bailey’s circus will head 
from New York to Boston. Then it 
will stop at Washington, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. Later in the sum 
mer it will travel west. 


—Photos courtesy of Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum and Bailey Circus 
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between May 20 and June 20 


Nationwide schoolboy contest for the best cast 
... the best wrought aluminum projects closes 
June 20. Cash awards are waiting for the winners. 
And who knows . . . you may come out on top! 
So mail your favorite aluminum project to the 
Chicago address below, in this annual Scholastic 
Arts Awards contest, conducted by Scholastic 
Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. 

And good luck! If you don’t happen to be 
among the 54 winners this year, there will be 
another exciting contest beginning next fall. 
Again you will have the chance to have fun work- 
ing with aluminum... try for a cash prize in the 
Aluminum Projects Competition. ALUMINUM 
Company OF America, 1774 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 

Ship your aluminum project by express— 
prepaid—to this address: 





ae 


FROM =e 2° 
= Museum of Science 4 Industry 


Jackson Park, ain 
Chicago 3°, Itlinors 





AWARO 
FOR SCHOLASTIC iNOUSTRIAL ARTS 





YOU HAVE 54 CHANCES TO WIN 


Identical awards listed below will be given for 
two classes of aluminum projects: 


WROUGHT ALUMINUM—any project made of 
sheet aluminum (including rod, tube, and bar) in 
which aluminum is the major material of con- 
struction; hammered, overlaid, etched, stamped, 
sawed, spun, or other method of handling. 

CAST ALUMINUM—any project in which cast alumi- 
num is the major material of construction. Projects 
must be finished for use. Examples: Book ends, 
ash trays, name plates, lamp bases, candlesticks, 
smoking stands, lathe parts, drill press parts. 


GROUP CLASSIFICATIONS: Group I: Students in 
Grades 7 and 8 whether in an elementary, junior, 
or general four-year high school. Group II: 
Students in Grades 9 and 10 who receive instruc- 
tion for less than 10 clock hours per week in 
industrial arts. Group III: Students in Grades 11 
and 12 who receive instruction for less than 10 
clock hours per week in industrial arts. Group IV: 
Students in vocational, trade and industrial, and 
technical high schools who spend 10 or more 
clock hours per week in shop, laboratory, or 
drawing room receiving instructions in the sub- 
ject represented by the entry. 


PRIZES—Wrought Aluminum: Prizes for Groups 
I, If, and III. First, $50; second, $25; third, $10; 
six honorable mentions of $5 each, for each 
group. Cast Aluminum: Prizes for Groups II, 
Ill. and IV. First, $50; second, $25; third, $10; 
six honorable mentions of $5 each, for each group. 
Teachers, for rules, write to: SCHOLASTIC 
ARTS AWARDS, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 
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questions are based on articles 


Citizenship Quiz @ 2=422"== 


Cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


COLOMBIA COLUMNS 


Match each word or name in the top 
column with its correct description in 
the bottom column. Score 5 points for 
each. Total, 40. 


a. Magdalena 
b. Chibcha 

c. New Granada 
d. El Dorado 

e. emeralds 

ft. Cartagena 

g. llaneros 


h. Bolivar 


( ) 1. An Indian tribe 

( ) 2. Colombia is world’s 
producer of these 

( ) 3. Colombia’s main oil port 


chief 


( ) 4. Main transportation route of 
Colombia 

( ) 5. The Gilded Man 

( ) 6. Colombia’s name at one time 

( ) 7. Colombian cowboys 

( ) 8. Colombia’s first president and 


national hero 


My score 


2. UNIVERSE IDEAS 


Underline the correct ending for 
each of the following sentences. Score 
5 points for each. Total, 15. 


1. An ancient Greek who said. the 
earth was the center of the universe 
was named (Ptolemy, Plato, Pluto). 

2. Nicholas Copernicus believed the 
center of the universe to be the (north 
star, sun, moon). 

3. Our sun and its family belong to 
the (Aurora Borealis, 
Milky Way Galaxy). 


troposphere, 


My score __ 


3. NEWS EDITOR 


Imagine you are a newspaper editor. 
Then check the correct ending to each 


of the following news statements. Score 
5 points for each. Total, 35. 


1. Four French youths are planning 
to paddle canoes down the 

a. Missouri River. 

b. Marquette River. 

c. Mississippi River. 

2. Louis Joliet, the famous explorer 
and fur trader, came from 

a. France. 

b. Finland. 

c. Florida. 

3. Some U. S. river boat pilots are 
guiding their vessels with the help of 

a. television equipment. 

b. radar equipment. 

c. movie equipment. 


4. Last June, Russia blockaded all 
highways and railroads leading to 

a. Paris. 

b. Berlin. 


c. Vienna. 


The Talgo, a new train, is 
a. unslung. 
b. high-slung. 


c. low-slung. 


6. Sunkist Lady recently set a new 
world’s record when it stayed in the 
1ir for 

a. 108 hours. 

b. 726 hours 

c. 1,008 hours. 


7. Chinese Communist 
cently swarmed across the 

a. Yukon River. 

b. Yangtze River. 


c. Yenisei River. 


forces re- 


My score _ 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
Fill in the blanks. Score 5 points for 
each completed sentence. Total, 10. 


Total score 


My score 





1. Name the ancient people who 
believed the earth looked like 
this, —— — —- — —-— — — 





2. This is one of the road 
signs proposed by the 





WORLD 
FRIENDSHIP DOLL 





SOMBER SENORA 


The native women of Colombia dress 
as if they were sad. Instead of the gay 
bright colors other Latin-American 
women wear, the Colombians wea 
somber blacks, browns, and greens. 

The style of their clothes is very 
plain. They do not put on many skirts 
as the Peruvian Indians do, or the 
fancy little jackets the Bolivian women 
wear. 

In some other countries, too, the 
women of one“ village will wear one 
costume, and the women of anothe: 
village will wear a totally different one 
But in Colombia the women dress alike 
It makes no difference in what part o! 
the country they live. If they are poo: 
they dress the way the doll above is 
dressed. If they have more money, the) 
dress as we do. 


HAT ON TOP OF SHAWL 


A simple white cotton blouse, « 
long, full, dark skirt, a shawl, and a 
hat make up the poor woman's wari 


‘robe. She puts the shawl over her head 


and then puts her hat on top of it. He: 
hat is made of black or brown felt in 

ported from the U.S. The shawl is o! 
black wool woven at home or in a fa 

tory. 

For shoes, a Colombian woman us 
ally wears sandals made of fiber. The 
sandals are closed in front and open in 
back. Colombians call them alpagate: 
(ahl-pah-GAH-tehs). 

Colombians are not as unhappy as 
their clothes would make you think 
Even in their dull-looking costumes 
they show plenty of gaiety when the; 
break out into their favorite dances 
the pasillo (pah-SEEL-yoh) and the 
hambuco (bahm-BOO-koh). 
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NEW MOVIES 


THE BIG CAT (Eagle-Lion). The big 
cat in this story is a cougar*® that has 
been preying on the livestock of some 
Utah farmers. A large reward is offered 
to anyone who tracks down the cougar. 
Danny Turner (Lon McCallister), a 
city boy, comes to Utah and finds him- 
self right in the middle of the cougar 
hunt. Peggy Ann Garner and Skip Ho- 
meier, two other young stars, also figure 
in the plot. 


SCOTT OF THE ANTARCTIC (J. 
Arthur Rank) This is the exciting, real- 
life story of Robert Falcon Scott. Scott 
was the British explorer who raced 
Norway's Amundsen to the South Pole. 
Amundsen won the race, but Scott and 
his men put up a heroic battle against 
Antarctic blizzards, before they per- 
ished on the return journey. The Tech- 
nicolor photography is breath-taking. 
John Mills gives a wonderful perform- 
ance as Scott. 


THE WINDOW (RKO). Ten-year-old 
Tommy Woodry (Bobby Driscoll) has 
a wild imagination. When Tommy wit- 
nesses a murder through a window, no 
one will believe his report. He has told 
too many “whoppers” about cowboys, 
Indians, and gangsters. This drama 
takes on terrific suspense as the mur- 
derers try to kidnap Tommy before the 
police or his parents decide to believe 
his story. 


THE UNDERCOVER MAN (Colum- 
bia). Treasury agents leave no stone 
unturned to track down people who 
don’t pay their income tax. In this 
movie, Glenn Ford plays a courageous 
“T-man” who exposes the boss of a big 
underworld gang. 


HOME OF THE BRAVE (Screen 
Plays, Inc.). This is the first movie 
about prejudice against Negroes. GI 
Peter Moss (James Edwards) is a 
Negro surveyor who volunteers to go 
m a dangerous mission in the South 
Pacific with four white soldiers. One of 
the soldiers is a high school chum of 
Peter's. Two of them quickly become 
his friends. But the fourth soldier taunts 
Peter because he is a Negro. This film 
hows us what unhappiness we can 
ause when we do not treat people of 
ll races with kindness. 


THE GREEN PROMISE (RKO). This 


is a realistic story of life on a small 


American farm. It shows what fine | 


vork 4-H clubs are doing in many parts 
f the country. Walter Brennan plays 

farmer who learns that his old- 
fashioned methods are ruining his land. 


* Means word is defined on page 22. 
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~ What a lift 
with this Gift ~ 


You’re a lucky grad if you’re getting 
Waterman’s ’49 Crusader! Lucky — because it’s 
the smoothest looking pen you've ever seen... 
lucky, because it’s the best writing pen that 
ever touched paper. Better start hinting 
now...for the Crusader alone or the great 
Trio shown below. They’re new — but good 
dealers everywhere have them, along with 
other great Waterman’s from $1 up. 


Waterman's 
a9 $5 













TRIO SET 10 


All you’ll need for all the writing you'll 
ever do! Waterman’s Crusader Pen 

(Taperite or regular point) matching 
pencil, and new Ball Pointer. 


YOUNG WRITERS! 


Stories, poems, and essays for 
Scholastic Wrifing Awards — 
sponsored by Waterman’s — have 
been judged. Watch the May 25 
issue for winners. 
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What do you go infor 7 


KEDS ARE MADE ESPECIALLY 
FOR DIFFERENT SPORTS 





BIKE—nhas alive comfort and slip-proof soles—for 
biking, running, skating, camping. Neat for school, 
too. Brown, pigskin trimmed. Men's 6 to 13. Boys’ 
2% to 6. Little boys’ 11 to 2. 





STRIDE is a honey for fast; anti-slip action. Note 
soles. Inside, a Shockproof Arch Cushion and insole 
Black, brown. Men's 6 to 13. Boys’ 2'2 to 6 





CHAMPION is a real tennis “pro” shoe—tight and 
fast, with anti-slip crepe soles, and easy Shockproof 
Arch Cushion and insole. White, blue. Men's 6 to 13. 
Boys’ 2' to 6. Little boys’ 12% to 3 
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Sheckpreal 
Arch yields 
with feet 
_ te action Cushion 
Shockproet 
Heel 


‘© Keds. 


The Shoe of Champions 







UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 








WORDS TO THE WISE 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


tally (TAL-ih. Pronounce a as in 
add.) In olden times a storekeeper 
did not have sales checks, cash reg- 
isters, or account books to keep his 
records straight. 

Instead, he took a stick and cut 
notches in it for the number of 
goods sold. Then he split the stick 
down the middle, giving half to his 
customer and keeping half for him- 
self. If there was an argument after- 
wards over the quantity of goods 
sold, the buyer and seller had to put 
the halves of the stick together. The 
matching notches on each half set- 
tled the matter beyond question. 

In old English the name for this 
was the French word taille. Taille 
came from the French verb tailler, 
which means “to cut.” 

Later the English word changed 
to the noun tally. When we started 
keeping records on paper, the same 


| word was used. Today, tally means 


almost any kind of count or score. 

Tally can also be used as a verb. 
Parts of things tally when they fit to- 
gether exactly or agree perfectly 
with one another. 








Are You Spellbound? 


Here is a letter Jean wrote her 
cousin Lucy. There are 15 spelling 
mistakes in it. Cross out the mis- 
spelled words and write them cor- 
rectly on a separate piece of paper. 
Dear Lucy, 

Thank you for your wonerful 
birthday present. It’s the most beau- 
tiful sweter I ever saw. 

Mother invited three of my best 
friends to dinner. Tubby Martin was 
one of them. Later Mother said it 
was hard to beleive, but Tubby’s ap- 
pitite even beat mine. 

After dinner, Dad took us all 
downtown to the movies. Mum 
wanted to see Joan of Arc but Dad 
said he wouldn't go to a tradegy on 
my birthday. So we saw A Conneti- 
cut Yankee instead. That sure is a 
comidy. I laughted till I cried. 

It was rainning when we got out. 
but that didn’t stop Dad. We all 
piled into Grand’s and had the gooi- 
est sundays you ever dreamed of. 
Tubby was afraid her mother would 
wurry because she was out so late. 
But Dad said he had Mrs. Martin’s 
permision to keep her out all night 
if he wanted to. 

That was just a joke because we 
really got home at quarter to twelve 
I was awfuly tired, but today is Sat 
irday, thank goodness, so I slept late 
this morning. 

Affectionatly, 
Jean 








§-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Words starred*® in this issue are defined here. 


cableway (KAY-b'l-way). Noun. A 
railway with cars that move in the air. 
The cars are suspended on cables, or 
strong wire ropes. 

channel (CHAN-el). Noun. The 
deeper part of a waterway. 

cougar (KOO-ger. Pronounce oo as in 
food.) Noun. A mountain lion of the 
Americas. 

ply. Verb. Ply has several meanings. 
As a verb, ply means to travel back and 
forth over water, or to ‘work at a job 


steadily. As a noun, ply is a layer of ° 


cloth or thin wood. 


gallery (GAL-er-ih). Noun. A long 
hall or room in a house or museum. A 
gallery is also an underground passage 
way. 

pillage (PILL-ihj) Verb. To steal 
money or goods from someone by using 
much force and violence. To plunder 

El Dorado (ehl-doh-RAH-doh). Noun 
The Gilded Man. Also, any place that 
is known for its riches or gold. 


galaxy (GAL-ack-sih). Noun. A hug: 
group of stars such as the Milky Way 

platinum (PLAT-ih-num). Noun. A 
rare, grayish-white metal. It is valuable 
because it can withstand great heat and 
does not rust. It is used to make labo- 
ratory equipment, electric wires, set- 
tings for jewels, and many other things. 








Junior Writers 





Just Wondering 


I wonder what would happen 

If the world stopped going round. 
I wonder what would happen— 
Would we all fall down? 


I wonder what would happen 

If it went the other way. 

Would everything be backwards, 

Would tomorrow be today? 
Mary Ann Albert, Grade 8 


Edgewood School, Johnstown, Pa. 
Teacher, Matilda M. Whiteford 


Lone Pine 


It stands upon the hill, 

Alone and still. 
How weather-beateén it is! 
How twisted, gnarled, and bent it is! 
How old and strong it is! 
For centuries to come, it will 
Stand upon the hill, 

Alone and still. 

Edith Ritchie, Grade 9B 


Byers Jr. H. S., Denver, Colo. 
Teacher, Lawrence Garrett 


Motor Cars 


From a city window, way up high; 
[I like to watch the cars go by. 


They look like burnished beetles | 


black 
That leave a little muddy track 
Behind them as they slowly crawl. 
Sometimes they do not move at all, 
But huddle close with hum and 
drone 
As though they feared to be alone. 


They grope their way through fog | 


and night 
With the golden feelers of their light. 
Sylvester Jones, Grade 8A 


Knoxville Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Teacher, Emma Quigg 


The Horizon 


I was going across the desert in the 
te afternoon. The wind was blowing 
ftly and tumbling sagebrush arcund. 
could feel the coolness of the air, 
nd the hot sand was beginning to lose 
e heat of the day. I looked off to- 
id the distant mountains and saw 
ie sky above them changing from 
lue to almost every color in the rain- 
ow. The sun looked like a pot of gold 
irned upside down. 

Soon only a glimmer of the blazing 
in remained. Then it dropped out of 
ght and the desert was dark. 


Gene Merriman, Grade 7 
Longfellow Jr. H. S., Fresno, Calif. 
Teacher, Alice Geil 









BOBBY RIGGS 











* JACK KRAMER 
World's Champion 


All players mentioned—mem- 
bers of the famous Wilson Ad- 
visory Staff—use only Wilson ‘ 
Strata-Bow rackets. 


| Famous 


The Wilson “Championship” ten- 
nis ball is tops with champions, 
too—used in more United States 
PLA YER E 9 UIPM EN T national championship tourna- 
ments in 1948 than all other makes 
of balls combined. 


fo help your game 


Famous players in every major sport use and recommend 
Wilson sports equipment—today’s modern equipment for 

today’s fast modern play. In tennis, top ranking stars 

Jack Kramer, Bobby Riggs, Don Budge, Alice Marble, Mary Hardwick, 

Pauline Betz and many others use and endorse Wilson 

Strata-Bow rackets. They say “Play Wilson and you play the finest.” 
Available in a complete range of models and prices at leading dealers 
and tennis professionals everywhere. 





Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 


atron and other principal cities 
Posy» ' 
| aha / 
‘ In baseball quynen, too, Wilson is 


the dast word . . . popular choice with 
big league players 
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controlled 


quiz-word PUZZLE 


performance 








with * flo-control 


It takes 44 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 2 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 

| score of 88. 


. Come to a halt. 

5. Daniel ———-—— 
was an explorer of 
state outlined. 

6. State outlined. 


—_ 





Now—Flo-Ball brings 





you the smoothest 
writing ever! Yours 


9. You use money. to — —— your debts. 
with Flo-control®, the | 11. Slip or slide sideways. 
new point developed | 12. I ——, you are, he is. 


13. Poisonous snake. 

16. Abbreviation for South Dakota. 

17. End of life (plural). 

19. Vase. 

20. Lemon-like fruit. 

24. Abbreviation for alternating current. 

25. Abbreviation for Indiana. 

26. Abbreviation for Virginia. 

28. Past tense of have. 

30. Helps. 

32. Hollywood calls many movies —— 
~——-—--- hits. 

36. The Lone Ranger rides one. 

37. Take care of. 


1. A boy is the ——— of his father and 
mother. 

2. A little child. 

8. Some states have paid veterans a b— 


by Flo-Ball to control 
the flow of ink. 
Writes with a dry, 
smooth, rich-dark 
line. Only Flo-Ball 
has it! Guaranteed 
to write to your 
satisfaction. 


“Little Jewel'’ 
(with or without 
clip) comes in § 
colors. The ‘'48"’ 
in 4 colors, with chrome 
or gold colored caps 


Complete refills always 


ble, 49c each 
4. A bird —-—-——-— with its beak. 
5. Am is part of the verb to — —. 


| 
each 
6. Abbreviation of state outlined. 
(_» . A baby goat. 
8. Abbreviation for yard. 
Vos 9. City in state outlined. 


10. Colombia is in South —————-—— . 

for your 13. Preposition used to show where. 
. Be quiet! 

writing pleasure Gay 15. Abbreviation for public school. 

18. Insect. 
Onde tine ‘eid dian 21. Abbreviation for Rhode Island. 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. ® HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 22. Upon. 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK 23. Abbreviation for North Dakota. 





_ 








26. I ad—--—--—-—— him to go home, 
27. Girl's name. 

29. Our Capital is Washington, ——. 
30. Abbreviation for association. 

31. He won the fight after a hard tus — — e 
33. Exclamation of surprise. 

34. A plot of land. 

35. This contains metal. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: l1-him; 4-Topeka; 7-Abilene; 9- 
pond; 10-Va.; 12-s.e.; 13-aped; 15-Salina; 17- 
age; 18-Kansas; 2l-inch; 22-M. D.; 24-n. e 
25-thee; 27-Wichita; 30-raised; 31-Ann. 

DOWN: Il1-held; 2-Ike; 3-man; 4-taps; 5- 
oboe; 6-pin; 8-even; 11-Ada; 13-ales; 14-P. I 
15-sash; 16-aga; 18-kin; 19-anew; 20-N. C 
22-mete; 23-dead; 25-thin; 26-his; 28-Ira; 29- 
can. 


How're you doing? 


Carolyn Collins of the Concord (N.C.) 
High School sends us this problem: 





Barbara and Ken have a date for Fri- 
day evening. There is nothing special 
on that evening such as a club dance 
or school basketball game. Who should 
make the plans for the evening? 


It would be best for Ken to be ready 
with some suggestions and let Barbara 
choose from them. 

But Ken may say to Barbara, “I! 
haven't planned anything in particular 
for tonight. What would you like to 
do?” 

Barbara may answer freely, but 
should use common sense. There are 
plenty of things to do that do not cost 
a lot of money, such as a heighbor- 
hood movie, a square dance in the park, 
or roller skating. Barbara should not 
suggest anything that costs more than 
the usual amount of money boys spend 
on a date. If Ken is prepared to do 
something out of the ordinary, then it 
is up to him to suggest it. 

Ken may have made plans for the 
evening wtihout consulting Barbara 
Then Barbara should go along willing 
ly, even if it turns out to be something 
she knows she will not enjoy very 
much. But Ken should make it his 
business to find out how Barbara liked 
the evening he arranged. Barbara can 
then tell him tactfully, for example, “It 
was swell, Ken, but I guess I’m mor 
of a movie fan. Night baseball isn’t ex 
actly my meat.” That will give Ken « 
good hint to find out and arrange for 
things that Barbara does enjoy for fu 
ture dates. 

In general, the one who does th: 
choosing should try to pick something 
that both will enjoy. 


Wordless 
Donald: “Why can’t fish talk?” 
Marie: “Because every time they 


open their mouths, they fill with water.’ 
Marie Tornatore. P. 8S. 148. Jackson Heights, N. \ 









Science Question Box 3 


¥ 


Q. How much would a person who 
weighs 200 pounds on the earth weigh 


on other planets and on our moon? 


A. He would weigh 58 pounds on 
Mercury, 172 pounds on Venus, 74 
pounds on Mars, 528 pounds on Jupi- 
ter, and 234 pounds on Saturn. He 
would weigh 33 pounds on the moon— 
and about 5,580 pounds on the sun. 

Weight depends on the size of a 
planet. For example, Jupiter is about 
318 times as massive as Earth. The 
outer surface of Jupiter is about 11 
times as far from its center as Earth’s 
outer surface is from its center. This 
means the force of gravity on Jupiter 
is about 2.64 times the force of Earth’s 
cravity. 


Q. Why does it get colder when the 
moon is full? 


A. It doesn’t. Records show that cold 
weather is as likely to occur when the 
noonis new or in any other phase as 
vhen it is full. 


Q. Is there really such a snake as a 
“spitting cobra”? 





A. Yes, there are two. One is called 
Ringhals. This snake is probably more 
dangerous than other cobras which only 
bite at close range or “spit” poison only 
a short distance. Ringhals, about four 
feet in length, is the shortest of the 
cobras. When disturbed, Ringhals spits 
poison in two streams from its fangs. 
It also blows air at the same time to 
spray the poison several feet in a thin 
shower. This poison, if it gets into a 
person’s eyes, causes great pain and 
blindness. 

The black-necked cobra also spits 
and sprays poison. This snake is larger 
than Ringhals. Sometimes it grows to 
seven feet. It can spit poison up to 
about 12 feet. 


Q: Is the use of softened water (wa- 
ter without calcium) likely to be harm- 
ful to our teeth or bones? 


A. No. Calcium is needed for a bal- 
anced diet, but we get very small 
amounts of it from water. Calcium is 
present in most fruits and vegetables. 
Milk products also contain much cal- 
cium. So long as people eat a well- 
balanced diet, they need not worry 
about a lack of calcium in water. 


Q. I understand that when a thing 
is heated the molecular movements are 
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speeded. How, then, can we cool a 
room by speeding the air motion in it? 


A. It is correct that in a heated body 
the molecules move faster than when 
it is cooler. Moving the air in a closed 
room does not cool it, but may even 
cause a small rise in temperature. But 
when air is in motion it seems cooler 
because it carries away moist air on our 
bodies. Loss of moist air increases 
evaporation which in turn helps cool 
the skin. 


AWARDS WINNERS 


The annual Student Achievement is- 
sue of Junior Scholastic will be pub- 
lished May 25. It will contain an- 
nouncements of prize-winners in the 
1949 Scholastic Awards and some se- 
lected examples of their work. Teachers 
and students desiring extra copies of 
this issue should order them in advance. 

The price is 10 cents per copy for 1 
to 25 copies; 7 cents per copy for 26 to 
40; 5 cents per copy for 50 or more— 
all to one address. A special combina- 
tion order of the May 25 (Student 
Achievement) issues of five Scholastic 
classroom magazines may be obtained 
for 25 cents each. Send orders to: Sub- 
scription Service Department, Scholastic 
Magazines, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 





NO OTHER TENNIS STRING OFFERS 





THE COMBINED ADVANTAGES OF NYLON 


Resists moisture - 


Does not fray - 





*t6 us pat OFF 





DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEASSTRY 


steady use. 








Strong and resilient - 


Lasts longer 


You'll get better all-round performance from a racket 
strung with Du Pont nylon. Forehand, backhand or serve 
... you'll like it. What’s more, it’s durable and long-wearing 
—stands up against ... moisture... 


rugged treatment... 


Try nylon yourself. You'll see why more and more ama- 
teurs and professionals alike are switching to nylon for 
keeps. Look for the nylon tag. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 














CUP CAKE 


UESTION: In what sport is a world 

championship played every year? 
Answer: Tennis. The World Series, the 
Rose Bowl Game, and the Indianapolis 
Speedway Race are kid stuff compared 
to the tennis championship. 

Imagine a tournament which extends 
over four months and which features 
anywhere from 25 to 35 nations! That’s 
the Davis Cup matches, brother, and 
they're held every year. 

What is this thing called the Davis 
Cup? Actually, it is a beat-up old mug 
worth less than a hundred bucks. To 
tennis players, however, its value can’t 
be reckoned. For it is the symbol of the 
world’s championship. Every year it is 
awarded to the nation winning the 
Davis Cup elimination tournament. 

Here’s how the crown is decided: 
First of all, the defending champs auto- 


matically enter the finals—they don’t 
have to play in the eliminations. 

All the challengers meet in two 
“zone” play-offs—the European Zone 
and the American Zone. The victors 
meet in an Inter-Zone Final, and the 
winner is hailed as the “Challenging 
Nation.” This gives them the right to 
meet the defending champion in the 
“Challenge Round.” 

This year 28 nations will make the 
fuzz fly in their effort to reach the Chal- 
lenge Round at Forest Hills, New York, 
on August 26-28. The United States is 
the defending champ and, barring a 
miracle, nobody is going to take the 
Davis Cup away from us. 

We have far more tennis stars than 
anyone else. Our entire 1948 team 
(Frank Parker, Ted Schroeder, Bill 
Talbert, and Gardnar Mulloy) is avail- 
able again. And, in addition, we have 
the sensational Pancho Gonzales ready, 
willing, and able to play singles for us. 
In fact, he probably will be named our 
No. 1 singles player. bs 

When you remember that we licked 
Australia 5 to 0 last year, with the loss 
of only two sets, and that our 1949 
team will be at least 30 per cent strong- 
er, you can imagine what sort of chance 








1. Eat fresh saleds; limp ones 
heve lost vitamins. 

2. Use @ tasty dressing for 
added flavor in salads 

3. Try new bl bi 
for variety. 

4. Hearty meat, fish, or egg saleds 
make good spring lunches. 











TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Twenty-eighth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 












Learn a habit from the rabbit, pal. 








INTRAMURAL TOURNAMENTS 
Boys and girls interested in playing 
in an intramural tennis tournament, 
with free awards going to the win- 
ners, may ask their coach or prin- 
cipal to write to Scholastic Tennis 
Tournaments, 7 East 12 St., New 
York 3, N. Y. We will send awards 
for the winners of both boys’ and 
girls’ tournaments. There is no red 
tape, no obligation of any sort. 
Each school holds its own tourna- 
ment in any manner it chooses. Just 
make sure to have your coach or 
principal write to us. 








Salads help to put a hop, skip, and jump in your vitality. 


Rich in vitamins and minerals, delicious when crisp and 
fresh, salads should be a part of your daily food fare. 











anybody has of lifting the Davis Cup 
from us. 

We hadn't realized, until we browsed 
through the records, that only four 
countries have ever won the Dayis Cup 
Uncle Sarfi has won it 15 times; Great 
Britain, nine; Australia, seven; and 
France, six. . 

Two other countries managed to 
reach the finals: Belgium in 1904 and 
Japan in 1921. Both were flattened 5 
to 0. 

It struck us that, since the Davis Cup 
matches were for the world’s champion- 
ship, they might yield a good clue as 
to who was the best player of all time. 
So we started a search for the man 
with the best record in Davis Cup play. 
Here is what our survev revealed. The 
figures are for matches won and lost. 


Player Won Lost 
Bill Tilden, U.S. 17 5 
Bill Johnston, U.S. a 3 
Henri Cochet, France ll 3 
Fred Perry, Britain 2 
Bunny Austin, Britain 8 4 
Norman Brooks, Australia 8 5 


From a percentage standpoint, Perr 
takes leading honors (.900), followed 
by Johnston and Cochet (.786), then 
Tilden (.773). Tilden, however, is gen 
erally accepted as the greatest of then 
all. He lasted the longest and won th: 
most matches. His record of 12 straight 
Davis Cup victories from 1920 throug] 
1926 is unmatched. Nobody else, i 
fact, has ever won a total of 12 matches 

After Tilden, you run into troubk 
You could argue for Cochet, Perry, o 
even Don Budge. Don won only fou 
and lost two in Davis Cup play, bu 
rates with the masters. In 1939, at th: 
top of his game, he turned professional! 
This made him ineligible for furth« 
Cup play. 

Another fellow you certainly can’ 
sneeze at, is Jack Kramer. Jack won a! 
four of the matches he played in 194 
and °47, then turned pro. The exper! 
are already beginning to call him “th 
greatest of them all.” Could be, too. 

—HerMaN L. Mastin, Sports Edito 
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No Injury 

Brother: “I fell over fifty feet this 
morning.” 

Sister: “My goodness! Did you fall 
ff a building?” 

Brother: “No, I got off a crowded 
bus.” 

ohn Kaehler, Benjamin Franklin School, Royal Oak, Mich 





Personalized SATIN 
JACKETS 


With Your Name and 
Your Team or Camp 







Name 


~ New—Good Looking—Popular. 
From $7.95 by mail, postpaid 


“You'll sure like these flashy, C? 
\ <7 colorful, shiny Satin Jackets < 
with your own first name —_ 


> 
V and your camp, team, school 

or club name on the front. 

mn Most every contrasting color 


combination. You'll be proud 
of the top-quality, flannel! lined, 
shiny satin that looks swell with 
the easy fitting, warm knit col- 
lar, cuffs and bottom. Boy, they really wear 
even when you treat ‘em rough. Your folks 
will be glad you saw this ad when they see 
your jacket. They might even want one too. 
Hollywood Athletic Co. shiny satin jackets 
are made in sizes to fit the whole family — 
Dad, Mother, Sis, and Big or Little Brother. 
Order one today. You save when you order 
by mail. We guarantee you'll be satisfied or 
your money back. Sizes 2 to 6, $7.95; sizes 
8 to 18, $8.95; sizes 36 to 48, $9.95. We 
pay the postage and ship at once on check, 
cash, or money order. If you want COD, 
you pay the postage. When ordering give 
size and your first and cornae choice of color 










combinations. BE SUR Oo a 
GIVE THE NAMES YOU gs"h 
WANT ON THE JACKET. jy) 
Money back guarantee. =~ 


Ld Yi DOD iE TI €0 


200 E. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


7 SSH! I'M USING MOMS 
OILON MY BUGGY! 


..» MARGIE 


( 6 
\ Good 
a 












Service, Please! 


After waiting several hours for a fish 
to nibble on her line, little Patty im- 
patiently threw down her pole and ex- 
claimed, “I quit!” 

“Why, Patty, what’s the matter?” 
asked her uncle. 

“Well,” Patty answered, “I just can’t 


seem to get waited on.” 
Don Baker, Portland, Oregon 


Different Direction 


As the canoe rocked violently, the 
boy said, “Don’t be afraid. We’re only 
ten feet from land.” 

The girl looked around but couldn’t 
see any land. So she asked, “Where 
is it?” 

The boy answered, “Underneath us.” 

Emogene Nantze, North Little Rock. Ark 


Big Dose 


Carole: “Where have you been for 
the last two years?” 
Max: “In college taking medicine.” 
Carole: “And are you well yet?” 
Rochelle Kolotkin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Interpretation 
“Is this my train?” a man asked the 
conductor. 
“No, sir,” answered the conductor. 


“ . ” 
It belongs to the railroad company. 
Phillip Majka. Israel Putnam School, New Britain, Conn. 


Privacy of Mail 
Eve: “What are you doing?” 
Corinne: “Writing a letter to myself.” 
Eve: “What does it say?” 
Corinne: “Don’t know yet. I won't re- 


ceive the letter until tomorrow: 
Shirle Kerskin, Detroit, Mich 


Slipping 
Sally: “When I sat down at the piano 
everyone laughed.” 
Sam: “Why did everyone laugh?” 
Sally: “No piano stool there.” 


Peasy Jean Blazer, Magnolia School, Greenwood, 8, C. 


He Works At It 


She: “How many times a day do you 
shave?” 

He: “Oh, forty or fifty times.” 

She: “Say, are you crazy?” 

He: “No, I'm a barber.” 


Patricia Westman, Crozier School, Inglewood, Calif 


Joke of the Week 


Don: “The puppy started to chew up 
my dictionary.” 

Dot: “What did you do?” 

Don: “I took the words right out of 
his mouth!” 





Carol Edstrom, Avburn, Mass. 
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To get the most out of 
your game of softball be 
sure to have a genuine 
Louisville Slugger bat and 
H & B's ‘Softball Rules"’ for 
1949. If your dealer is out of 
books send [0c (stamps or 







coin) direct to us 

to cover mailing. 
Address Dept. $-32. 
HILLERICH & 
BRADSBY, Inc., 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
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Bus a y 
| SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 


Buy U. S. 
Savings Bonds 











that will help you 
TEACH BETTER TENNIS 





Help your students play 
better tennis by send- 
ing for as many of these 
FREE booklets as you 
have tennis players in 
your school. Written by 
Vinnie Richards, out- 
standing figure in the 
tennis world — holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience — 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Mail this 
coupon now. 





















CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


|DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 91, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


| Please rush me FREE Dunlop tennis books: . 
Quantity 


“How ro Improve Youn Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 


Nan.e 





| School 
| 
| Address 








City Zone Stato —_____—. 


Play DUNLOP 





Championship TENNIS BALLS 
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two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS or 
two 5c PLANTERS JUMBO 
BLOCK Peanut Bar 
wrappers. 





The “Ritepoint’’ mechanical Mr. Peanut pencil is pre- 


cision-made of the finest materials, is 5% inches 


ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS 


PEANUTS 


Department 26-C 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


long—in attractive colors, and carries an extra sup- 


ply of lead and an eraser inside the pencil barrel. 
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PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS | 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 
MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Hawaii 


May 18 in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Hawaii in the Air Age, by D. C. Watson 
(free), 1949, Pan American World Airways System, 28-19 
Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 1, New York. Hawaii 
(free), 1947, U. S. Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Fragrance of Pineapple,” by R. R. Brunn, 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, November 27, 1948. 
“Hawaii: Island Paradise,” by B. Clark, Reader's Digest, 
January 1948. “American Pathfinders in the Pacific,” by 
William H. Nicholas, National Geographic Magazine, May 
1946. “Hawaiian Islands,” Junior Scholastic, April 28, 1947. 

BOOKS: Hawaii: A History, by Ralph Kuykendall and 
Arthur Day, $3.00 (Prentice-Hall, 1949). Hawaii, the 49th 
State, by Thomas B. Clark, $3.00, (Doubleday, 1947). 

FILMS: People of Hawaii, produced and distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave- 
nue, Wilmette, Illinois. Sale or rent, 11 minutes. Native 
economy, sports, crafts, sugar cane and pineapples. The 
49th State, produced and disttibuted by RKO Radio Pic- 
tures, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 16 min- 
utes, apply. Life and culture of the islands. Modern Hawaii, 
produced and distributed by Coronet Instructional Films, 


65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Sale, 10° 


minutes, black-and-white or color. Hawaii, Paradise Plus, 
distributed by Hawaiian Sugar Planters Ass’n, 731 Invest- 


ment Building, Washington 5, D. C. Loan, 25 minutes, | 


color. Relation of sugar production to Hawaiian economy. 
Hawaii, produced and distributed by Library Films, Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York, New York. Sale, 10 min- 
utes, black-and-white or color. Native ways of life. 
FILMSTRIPS: Hawaiian Islands, 46 frames, produced 


and distributed by Informative Classroom Picture Publish- 
ers, 48 North Division Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Story of Pineapple, 72 frames, produced and distributed 
by Egegate House, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York. 


Character Development 


Great Issues X in Senior Scholastic 
and World Week, May 18 


PAMPHLETS: Character Education, Henry L. Smith 
(’47), Nat'l Education Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 50 cents. Understanding Yourself, 
William C. Menninger (Life Adjustment Booklet, °48), 
Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4, Ill. 75 cents. Days of Our Youth, Blanche Paulson (Self- 
appraisal and Careers Pamphlet No. 6, 49), Chicago Board 
of Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 10 cents. 

BOOKS: High School Life—Book I, Discovering Myself 
—Book Il, Planning My Future—Book III, Toward Adult 
Living—Book IV (National Forum, Inc., Chicago, Ill. ’46) 
$2 per book. My Dear Ego, Fritz Kunkel (Pilgrim Press, 
47), $2.50. Coming of Age, Esther Lloyd-Jones & Ruth 
Fedder (Whittlesey House, ’41). $2.50. On Being a Real 
Person, Harry E. Fosdick (Harper, *43), $2.50. Twelve 
Tests of Character, Harry E. Fosdick (Harper, ’23), $1.75. 
This Believing. World, Lewis Browne (Macmillan, *44), 
$1.75. Designs of Personality, M. E. Bennett & H. C. Hand 
(McGraw, 38), $1.36. A Preface to Morals, Walter Lipp- 
mann (Macmillan, ’41), $2.50. The Importance of Living, 
Lin Yutang (Reynal, ’37), $3.50. What Men Live By, Rich- 
ard Cabot (Houghton, °14), $1.50. These Are Our Horizons, 
Sister M. Charlott and Mary Synon (Faith and Freedom 
Series, Ginn & Co., °45), $1.56. : 





Chicago; Sister Albertus Magnus, Rosary 


Brooklyn; Mr. C. B. Wheeler, Buffalo 
Council on World Affairs. 207 Underhill 


United Nations 


General information and background 
material on the United Nations can be ob- 
tained from these sources: Educational 
Section, Depi. of Public Information, 
United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y.; Office 
of United Nations Affairs, State Dept., 
Washington, D. C.; U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, State Dept., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; U. S. Office of Education, 
United Nations Section, Washington, D. C. 

A network of United Nations Volunteer 
Educational Centers has been established 
throughout the country. You may wirh to 
make use of these local sources to obtain 
U. N. material more readily. These educa- 
tional centers cooperate on a voluntary 
basis with the United Nations. 

Alabama: Dr. G. H. Yeuell, U. of Ala- 
bama, University. California: Dr. J. U. 
Michaelis, U. of California, Berkeley; Mr. 
B. W. Hayden, Stanford U., Box 1485, Stan- 
tord. Colorado: Prof. E. Carr, U. of Colo- 
rado, Boulder. Connecticut: Prof. V. E. 
Anderson, U. of Connecticut, Storrs. Wash- 
ngton, D. C.: Sister Carmelita, Trinity 
College. Florida: Mr. H. E. Nutter, U. of 
Florida, Gainesville. Georgia: Mr. E. A. 
Lowe, U. of Georgia,. Athena. Illinois: 
Chicago Teachers Union, 509 S$. Wabash, 


College, River Forest. 

Indiana: Mr. H. Bjorum, Purdue U., La- 
fayette. Iowa: Prof. H. Roberts, U. of 
Iowa, Iowa City. Kansas: Extension Li- 
brary Service, U. of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Kentucky: Miss Chloe Gifford, U. of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington; Sister Margaret Ger- 
trude, Nazareth College, Nazareth. Maine: 
Mr. F. C. Foster, U. of Maine, Orono. 
Maryland: Dean H. Benjamin, U. of Mary- 
land, College Park. Massachusetts: Mr. S. 
Schwebel, Harvard U., Cambridge; Mr. M. 
B. Fox, 355 Boylston St., Boston. 

Michigan: Mrs. L. Tasch, U. of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. Minnesota: Prof. H. S. 
Quigley, U. of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Missouri: Mr. A. J. Snyder, U. of Missouri, 
Columbia. Mississippi: Dr. E. Borinski, 
Tougaloo College, Tougaloo; Dean F. W. 
Murphy, U. of Mississippi, University. 
Montana: Mr. L. J. Carleton, Montana 
State U., Missoula. Nebraska: Dr. K. O. 
Broady, U. of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Nevada: Dr. P. H. Jensen, U. of Nevada, 
Reno. New Hampshire: Mr. L. P. Young, 
Keene Teachers’ College, Keene. New Jer- 
sey: Mr. D. C. DeHart, Rutgers U., New 
Brunswick. New Mexico: Mr. E. D. Wer- 
ner, New Mexico State Teachers’ College, 
Silver City. New York: Miss T. Weil, 
Board of Education, 110 Livingston St., 


Building; and others at Fredonia, Ithaca, 
New Paltz, and New York City. North 
Carolina: Mr. L. S. H. Kan, U. of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. North Dakota: Dr. 
C. L. Kjerstad, U. of N. Dakota, Grand 
Forks. 

Ohio: Mrs. W. Southward, Cleveland 
Council on World Affairs, 922 Society for 
Savings Bldg., Cleveland, 14. Oklahoma: 
Dr. H. C. Hansen, U. of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man. Oregon: Dr. H. B. Wood, U. of Ore- 
gon, Eugene. Pennsylvania: U. N. Council 
of Philadelphia, 1411 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia; Prof. A. W. Vandermeer, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College. 
Rhode Island: Dr. M. Loughrey, Rhode 
Island College of Education, Providence. 
South Carolina: Mrs. P. J. Riser, U. of 
South Carolina, Columbia. 

South Dakota: Mr. R. D. Falk, U. of 
South Dakota, Vermillion. Tennessee: Mr. 
F. C. Lowry, U. of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Texas: Dean T. H. Shelby, U. of Texas, 
Austin. Washington: Mr. D. C. Libbey, 
Washington State College, Pullman. West 
Virginia: Dr. K. Cook, West Virginia U., 
Morgantown. Wisconsin: Bureau of In- 
formation & Program Service, U. of Wis- 
consin, Madison. Wyoming: Dean O. C., 
Schwiering, U. of Wyoming, Laramie. 
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of the spring semester. 


Scholastic subscription. 


If you have already renewed 
your subscription to SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, JUNIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC, PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


farther! 


if you haven’t, spare yourself 
one more detail during the 
opening weeks of school next 
fall, and send us the renewal 
order card mailed to you 
recently. You will then be 
assured of receiving prompt 
shipment of your Scholastic 
magazine during the opening 
week of school in September. 


Having ordered before, you 
know that ull you need to do 
now is estimate the size of your 
next class. In the fall, we will 
send you a card on which you 
can state your final order. 


Get our best service by send- 
ing us your card today. 
Thank you. 


SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES 





_ Off the Press - 


Winston S. Churchill's Maxims and Re- 
flections, selected by Colin Coote and 
Denzil Batchelor. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston. 176 pp., $2.75. 


The immense body of Mr. Church- 
ill’s writings and oratory is always fer- 
tile with ideas. Their quality, however, 
has long been the subject of heated 
differences, for like all great men, he is 
hated and hailed. 

The editors have done a worthwhile 
job in sifting Churchill’s recorded 
thoughts for the hundreds of kernels 
which are a key to the man and a com- 
mentary on the last half-century of 
history. There are chapters on Church- 
ill’s view of himself, his likes and dis- 
likes, Russia, war, Britain and the Em- 
pire, India, foreigners, politics, and 
maxims on human conduct. 

The book was first published in Eng- 
land, two years before its appearance 
here. The most recent selections are 
dated 1945. Although that is a logical 
terminal, what Mr. Churchill has said 
since the end of the war should have 
found a place in the American edition. 


Intellectual Abilities in the Adolescent 
Period, by David Segel. U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 41 pp. (pamphlet), 15¢. 


To aid in reconstructing secondary 
education, the U. S. Office of Education 
sponsored an analysis of research stud- 
ies on the subject of intellectual abilities 
at the secondary school level. Among 
the concepts derived is that “all indi- 
viduals have a common need for expe- 
riences which will lead to the develop- 
ment of well-integrated personalities.” 
This and other findings in the report 
should surprise no one. Administrators 
will, however, wish to skim this bulletin 
for suggested principles of intellectual 
growth which may guide them in re- 
visions of the curriculum. There is also 
an up-to-date guide to available tests. 


On Their Own in Reading, by William 
S. Gray. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
N. Y. 268 pp., $2. 


We are not fortified by any polls, but 
we will hazard the guess that nine out 
of ten teachers feel that the reading 
level of our students has reached a new 
low in recent years. This is especially 
the case on the secondary school level 
where too many of us are so consumed 
by course content that we leave im- 
provement in reading skills to the oc- 
casional teacher of remedial reading. 

Much more must be done to improve 
reading at all levels. Professor Gray of 
the University of Chicago has made a 


major contribution to the improved 
reading campaign in his new text. After 
sketching the history of reading meth- 
ods since the turn of the century, he 
details in clear language the word-per- 
ception skills which must be more 
widely developed in our schools. He 
offers numerous suggestions for aiding 
youngsters who are baffled by new 
words. Basic to a firm foundation for 
good reading, according to Professor 
Gray, is “a close analogy between the 
child’s oral language and the printed 
language he is expected to interpret.” 


Helping the Teacher of English Through 
Supervision. The National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St., 
Chicago 21. 62 pp. (mimeographed), 
50¢. 


If the philosophy of supervision set 
forth in this excellent manual were 
widely practiced, the damning of super- 
visors by classroom teachers would be 
unnecessary catharsis. “Supervision 
must find ways and means to secure 
relief for teachers from the conditions 
and tensions that harass them,” Mer- 
rill Paine, Director of English, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, states in the opening 
chapter. 

Among the many ways a principal 
can help English teachers is to reduce 
their pupil load when they are burdened 
with extracurricular assignments, ac- 
cording to Max J. Herzberg, Principal, 
Weequahic High School, Newark. The 
department head “must operate coop- 
eratively if he is to get results,” writes 
Ruth M. Weeks, Head of the English 
Department, Paseo High School, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. In selection of ade- 
quate materials such as books, they 
should be used for a time under class- 
room conditions before a large order is 
placed, counsels Hardy R. Finch, Head 
of English, Greenwich High School, 
Greenwich, Connecticut. There are 
other worthwhile chapters on the role 
of the superintendent, the function of 
the specialist in supervision, the super- 
visor in a coordinated program, State 
supervision of English, giving attention 
to neglected areas, and curriculum de- 
velopment through supervision, con- 
tributed by R. W. Bardwell, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin; Frances Broehl, Flint, Mich- 
igan; Edna L. Sterling, Seattle; Blanche 
Trezevant, Louisiana; Robert C. Pooley, 
University of Wisconsin; and Lillian © 
Paukner, Milwaukee. 

Although the emphasis throughout 
is on English in the curriculum, super- 
visors and teachers in other areas wil! 
benefit from study of this cooperative 
work. Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Hawaii—(pp. 6, 7, 8) 

How We Live in Hawaii— 
(pp. 9, 10) 

Aims for the pupil 


1. To learn how to reach Honolulu. 

2. To survey the various periods in 
the history of Hawaii. 

3. To learn how the peoples who 
have settled in Hawaii have influenced 
ie another culturally and economi- 

4. To discover what products the 
Hawaiian islands yield for their own 
se and for the world markets, and to 
nd out what they import. 

>. To explore the question of state- 
od for Hawaii. 


MAKING A FILM 


TEACHER: Let us say that our class 
is been invited to make a two-reel 
lm on Hawaii. There is much to tell 
out this group of lovely islands in 
e Pacific so we will divide the story 
id ask different groups to plan differ- 
t parts of the picture. Each pupil- 
up will suggest both the photo- 
iphs and the narrative for one portion 
f the film. 


Transportation 

How will we get to Hawaii? Let’s 
ive the thinking of one pupil-group on 
is problem. With the aid of a globe, 

itlas, your Junior Scholastic maps, 
1 any leaflets you can procure rrom 
ivel bureaus and shipping companies, 
in the land, air, and water travel 
iich will take our class to Honolulu. 
‘Her us a choice of routes and map the 
iney from the front door of this 
iilding to Honolulu. 


The Islands 


A diagram of Hawaii, showing the 
ibited and the uninhabited islands, 

giving some idea of their compara- 
- sizes, would be a helpful introduc- 
1 to the film. The volcanic nature of 


] 


} 


lee This Issue 


the islands, as well as their number, 
size, and location, could be shown by 
drawings. After the narrator has pre- 
sented some basic geography facts, the 
camera should move freely over the is- 
lands as they are today. Each member 
of the committee handling this work 
might list ten photographs to be in- 
cluded in the film, together with the 
comment which should accompany the 
pictures. 

Suggested subjects: The varied friend- 
ly races of people in Hawaii, glistening 
white beaches, watering a sugar plan- 
tation, planting pineapple slips, a can- 
nery, Hawaiian livestock, Honolulu, 
U. S. naval base, palm-fringed Waikiki 
Beach, a Lei Day celebration, Kameha- 
meha Day; the schools attended by 


Ethel Pelekai and Thomas Sakoda. 


Early History 
The Polynesians Discover Hawaii 


How would you picture the adven- 
turing Polynesians of the year 500? 
What facts should be emphasized in 
telling their story? From the article in 
your Junior Scholastic select the state- 
ments you think the narrator should 
make. 

Suggestion: Try to have your film 
present outrigger canoes, double ca- 
noes, mat sails, Tahiti, Samoa, “Owy- 
hee,” “olona” or hemp plant, whales’ 
teeth fish hooks, thatched houses, gourd 
dishes, the grass sledding game. 


1778—Captain Cook Discovers 
Hawaii 


As with the story of the Polynesians, 
the history of Captain Cook’s discovery 
will be portrayed by actors. What will 
your narrator say about the thousand 
years that passed over Hawaii between 
the coming of the earliest settlers and 
the arrival of the English explorer? 





Junior Scholastic’s 
Film Project 


Subscribers to Junior Scholastic 
have priority on delivery dates for 
“The Earth and Its Peoples” films 
next fall. Teachers are requested to 
send their tentative order for Junior 
Scholastic before the close of school 
this semester. 

The order card lists the three 
films from which one may be se- 
lected for free loan next term. The 
card also provides space for desig- 
nating the delivery date. The films 
listed cannot be delivered this se- 
mester. 

Many teachers have asked how 
they may obtain films other than 
the one checked for. free loan. 
Every teacher who checks the film 
box on the Junior Scholastic order 
card will receive word from United 
World Films on how other films of 
“The Earth and Its Peoples” series 
may be obtained. 

Renew your class subscription 
now so that you can be high on the 
priority list for film delivery. 
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How should the actors be dressed who 
play the parts of Captain Cook, the 
English sailors, the Hawaiian king and 
his people? How were the newcomers 
received by the islanders? This part of 
the story offers an opportunity to de- 
scribe the friendliness and the peace- 
loving nature of the Hawaiian people. 

Suggestions: The narrator could joke 
about the Earl of Sandwich and how 
he is best remembered. Picture a royal 
feather cloak and show us the bird 
sanctuary of today on the island of 
Laysan. 


United Islands—1795-1810 


With the aid of a map and a pointer 
the narrator could explain what King 
Kamehameha I accomplished. 

From the story of Thomas Sakoda we 
can learn about Kamehameha Day. 

Suggestion: Show the famous king’s 
statue draped with a huge flower lei, 
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COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: May 25 
(Last issue of school year) 
Theme Article: The United Na- 
tions (radio script) 
Student Achievement Issue 











and photograph the singing and danc- 
ing people. 
Exchanging Ideas 


People learn from each other as they 
become acquainted. Songs, dances, 
languages, foods, ways of dressing, holi- 
day customs and many other parts of 
man’s knowledge can be pointed out as 
examples of the ways in which peoples 
have been teaching one another 
throughout the centuries. As your film 
presents the arrival of the missionaries 
to Hawaii in 1820, remind your listen- 
ers of the exchanging of ideas that goes 
on constantly. What influence did the 
people from Boston have upon the Ha- 
waiians? What have the Hawaiians 
taught people who live on the main- 
land? How have the islands been in- 
fluenced economically by people who 
have settled there? 

Suggestions for your film: A written 
language introduced; sugar cane, pine- 
apples and coffee brought in; Queen 
Liliuokalani’s world-famous song; the 
friendly meeting of races and nationali- 
ties. 


The Arts 


It will be the work of the committee 
on the arts to arrange for the singing of 
at least one Hawaiian song during the 
showing of the film. Could this pupil- 
group make leis for the singers out of 
real or paper flowers? Can you find an 
album of recorded music of the islands? 
An exhibition of arts and crafts will add 
color and interest to the room where 
your film is shown. How many Ha- 
waiian art objects can you gather to- 
gether from vour school and commu- 
nity? 


Statehood for Hawaii 


Hawaii is asking for statehood. Plan 
ways of presenting this question of the 
day through your sound film. You 
might, for example, move the camera 
from person to person living in the is- 
lands or on the mainland and pick up 
what they have to say about “the 49th 
State in '49.” You could ask the opin- 
ions of our two young correspondents, 
Ethel and Thomas. You could call for 
the views of members of this class. The 
sentiments of Congressmen, of planters, 


of servicemen, of teachers, doctors, and 

workers in the pineapple canneries 

should be polled. Views for and against 

statehood are to be found in the article: 
For Statehood 


1. Hawaii pays more taxes to the 
Federal Government than many states. 

2. Its population is bigger than the 
population of several states. 

3. Hawaiian people have proved 
themselves good citizens. 

4. The Hawaiian Islanders do not 
yet have the right to vote for President 
or to elect their own governor. 

Against Statehood 

1. Hawaii is too far away. 

2. All our states are part of the 
North American mainland. 

3. The ancestors of most Hawaiians 
came from the Far East. 

4. The big sugar and pineapple com- 
panies would hold too much power. 

(End of film) 


TALKS 


A can of fine pineapple juice. Get a 
can of pineapple juice at the grocery 
store and use it to illustrate a three- 
minute talk on one of Hawaii's most im- 
portant products. Trace the history of 
the can’s contents back to the slips 
planted in the ground through holes 
punched in paper. Your classmates will 
find your lecture especially entertain- 
ing if you serve sips of juice in little 
paper cups. 

Exports and imports. Choose a 
member of your class to act as leader 
of a discussion on the question of Ha- 
waii’s imports and exports. What are 
the islands capable of producing? What 
are the needs of the inhabitants? What 
does California send to Hawaii? 


COMPARING NOTES 


Take a sheet of paper and fold it 
down the center to make two columns. 
Write your name at the top of one 
column. At the top of the other column 
write either Ethel Pelekai or Thomas 
Sakoda. You are now ready to compare 
your interests, activities, and facts 
about your lives, with similar informa- 
tion about this Hawaiian boy and girl. 

Across the center fold, leaving space 
for the notes of comparison, write these 
headings: birthplace, ancestry, school, 
studies, recreation, future work, family, 
favorite food, bedtime, special holidays, 
climate. 


Junior Citizens in Action—(p. 12) 


“Be live wires!” 

“Democracy is fun!” 

Don’t miss this story from Dubuque, 
Iowa. Three committees may be se- 
lected to study the article and to dis- 


cuss possible projects for Youth Coun- 
cil plans. 

One committee is to plan a project 
to be carried out by “Our Class Action 
Committee.” The second committee 
group will make plans for a project for 
the School Youth Council, and the third 
will decide upon a choice of action for 
their Community Youth Council. Sev- 
eral pupils may be asked to prepare 
two-minute speeches to be given before 
the class in behalf of these Youth Action 
programs. Members of the class may 
wish to make posters listing these sev- 
eral programs or they may simply print 
them on cards for display in the room. 
The very presence of the posters on the 
wall will stimulate vastly constructive 
thought and perhaps purposeful action 
in due time. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1. What is the “Mainland” to the 
Hawaiian people? (The 48 states) 

2. What are the Hawaiian Islands’ 
two main export crops? (Sugar cane 
and pineapple) 

3. What was the most important 
food crop of the early Hawaiians? 
(Taro) 

4. Who is usually given credit for 
being the first European to discover the 
Hawaiian Islands? (Captain James 
Cook) 

5. What group of people figured out 
a way to write the Hawaiian language? 
( Missionaries ) 

6. Of what country are the Hawaiian 
people citizens? (The United States) 

7. What is the favorite Hawaiian 
dance? (The hula) 

8. What is the Hawaiian name for a 
wreath made of flowers or shells? (Lei) 

9. What kind of organization does 
Mary Harmison of Dubuque urge othe: 
young people to form in their home 
towns? (Youth council) 

10. In which house of Congress is 
the mace used? (House of Representa- 
tives) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 20 
ACROSS: l-owe; 4-woe; 7-Wheeling; 9- 
aisles; 10-got; 1l-nest; 14-vat; 16-pit; 18-stir 
20-some; 21-dire; 22-rubs; 23-gas; 25-set 
26-obi; 28-tier; 30-fencer; 32-Fairmont; 35- 


i 36- ee 

OW 1-Ohio; 2-West Virginia; 3-ee) 
4-wise; . 6-E. G.; 7-wag; 8-Lent: 12- 
spouse; 13-timber; 15-area; 17-test; 18-S. D 
19-ti; 20-sr.; 24-stem; 26-off; 27-bear; 29-iron 
3l-cry; 33-n. e.; 34-to. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 


1. HAWAIIAN HOLIDAY: 1-Polynesians: 
2-birds; 3-Captain James Cook; 4-tamg; 5- 
Crossroads of the Pacific; 6-many races; 7- 
Aloha Oe; 8-point of land; 9-Pearl Harbor 
10-The United States. 

2. JUNIOR JINKS: li-c; 2-b; 3-d. 
=e — NIBBLES: i-a; 2-a; 3-c; 4-c 

rie: 

PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Hawaii: 
2-Philippine nn 
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